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No. 114 SECOND SERIES 


CONTENTS 


Illustrated from Drawings by Pe? xotto and 
Walter, and from instantaneous Photos 


KILAUEA, JA/ay L. Cheney 


Illustrated from Washes and Drawings by 


Petxotto and from Photos. 
Lillian H. Shuey. .576 
Mabel H. Clos- 


IN THE REDWOOD CANons. 
Heard, 


SOMALI 


THE TREASURE CAVE IN OAHU. 


ALONG THE UMPQUA. Quien 
Tllustrated from Drawings by Walter. 
Ella M. Sexton 


Ada E, Ferris 


FLOTSAM. 


Teese — ao 
THREE Hours LATE, Magee 


TRACK ATHLETICS IN CALIFORNIA. Philip L. 


Weaver, Jr 





by 4. A. Martin, 
Jr, and Howland and Lonergan. 


LAND, 

AFRICA. 
THE GIFT THAT IS KEPT. 
BLADES OF GRAIN. 
THE PRESERVATION OF OUR FORESTs. 


BooK RE 


W. P. Humphreys, 


THE ‘*CAVE” AT THE HIGUERITA MINE. John 


Jr 

OR THE EASTERN HORN OF 

J. Studdy Leigh, F.R.G.S.....0000+ 642 
Melbourne Greene. . .657 
| Pee 


Thomas 


VIEWS... 


The Overland Monthly Publishing Company 


San Francisco: 420 Montgomery Street 


The Pacific Coast: San Francisco 
New York and Chicago: The American News Co, 


News Co. 


London: Trubner & Co, 


{Entered at San Francisco Post-office as Second-class Matter, ] 





— Chom OAGNE 


C\NDSE 
JSC 


A FRENCH CONNOISSEUR pronounces it to be ‘* the best 
of American sparkling wines, clear and fresh tasting, remarkably 
light and delicate, and possessed of considerable effervescence.” 

Henry Vizetelly, the great English wine expert, says: 
‘*For ten years past, the Eclipse has been constantly improving in 
quality, owing to the increased use of foreign grapes, which yield a 
Vin Brut with a delicate bouquet and flavor.” 

A well known English wine merchant says: ‘‘ This wine is a 
marvel of excellence. I can only compare it to the best French 
champagne of equal age.” 

It has the endorsement of the best known connoisseurs in Amer- 
ica, and is extensively used in the domestic circles of the elite. 


It is to be had at every first-class Hotel on the Pacific Coast, 
every first-class Club, and all first-class Restaurants and Saloons. 

It has been awarded twenty-eight Gold, Silver and Bronze 
Medals over all competitors, and one Grand Prize Silver Service. 

It is made from the very finest and most costly grapes grown in 
California. It is absolutely pure and the best wine for social reunions. 


' All our Champagnes are produced by 


unaided fermentation in bottles of 


WINE LIST OF 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


SWEET WINES. 
SHERRY, 
SWEET MusCAT, 
MALAGA, 
SWEET CATAWBA 
RED WINES 
TABLE CLARET, ZINFANDEL, 
MATARO BLEND, BURGUNDY, 
CABERNET BLEND. 
WHITE WINES 
Hock, 
RIESLING, 
SAUTERNE, 
Dry Muscat. 


PorT, 
ANGELICA, 
MADEIRA, 
ToKAy, 


ALTAR WINE, 
GUTEDEL, 
GERKE, 
CHABLISs, 


BRANDIES, bbls. BRANDIES, %bbls. 


2 years’ duration. 

















Comma FARES FROM SAN FRANCISCO 


MILES CABIN (IST-CLASS) STEERAGE 
H¢ 
..TU ru ILA 


ailings of Through Mail Steamers, 
SUBJECT TO CHANGE 
May 27th, June 24th and July 22nd 
LOCAL STEAMERS TO HONOLULU, 


June 7th, July 5th and August 2nd. 


Excursions to the Sandwich Islands.—The splendid 3000-ton Steam- 
ers ALAMEDA, AUSTRALIA, MARIPOSA and ZEALANDIA, of this 
line, are so well known from the thousands who have made voyages in 
them to and from the Sandwich Islands, that a description is almost 
unnecessary. 
ee — To those who have not yet had this pleasure, we would simply say that 

MAIL STEAMERS there are no finer specimens of marine architecture afloat. They have the 

Between latest and best improvements. The ey are — up oe 4 
Ss: > ‘isco, convenience. The dining saloons, socia alls, smoking rooms, etc., in 
ae SUE, Eee finish and furnishing, are not surpassed by any steamers afloat. To make 
a trip on one of these steamers is, as the poet Charles Warren Stoddard 
expresses it, “ like drifting toward Paradise on an even keel.”’ 

The climate of the Sandwich Islands is said to be the pleasantest in the world—never hot and never cold—from 
#5 deg. to 90 deg. all the year round, with refreshing showers which keep the landscape perpetually green. 


Excursion Tickets to Honolulu and Return, good for thrss months, $126, 


A trip from San Francisco to Honolulu and the volcano can be made in three weeks, and no more Leeper 
d enjoyable trip isto be found in the world. PROMPT ATTENTION PAID TO TEKLEGRAPHI 
R:;SERVATIONS OF STATEROOMS OR BERTHS. 
For Tickets or further information, call on or address 
COMPANY’S WHARF, JOHN D. SPRECKELS & BROS. 


Foot of Folsom Street, San Francisco. General Agents. 


CALIFORNIA — Summer or Winter. 


Auckland and Sydney. 





The Attention of Tourists and Health-Seekers is called to 
THE CELEBRATED 


HOTEL DEL MONTE 
MONTEREY, CAI. 
America’s Famous SUMMER and WINTER Besort, 


Yi rey, ONLY 3% HOURS From SAN FRANCISCO 
ar : By Express Trains of the Southern Pacific Co. 


MIOWINTER SCENES AT HOTEL DEL MONTE. 


Intending Visitors to California and the Hotel del 
Monte have the choice of the “ Sunset,” ‘‘ Central,” 
or “ Shasta” Routes. These three routes, the three 
main arms of the great railway system of the South- 
ern Pacific Company, carry the traveler through the 
best sections of California, and any one of them will 
reveal wonders of climate, products and scenery that 


RATES FOR BOARD: By the day, $3.00 and up- 
ward. Parlors, from $1.00 to $2.50 per day, extra. Chil- 
dren, in children’s dining-room, $2.00 per day. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION is called!'to the 
moderate charges for accommodations at this magnificent 
establishment. The extra cost of a trip to California 
is more than counterbalanced by the difference in rates 
at the various Southern Winter Resorts and the incom- 
parable HOTEL DEL MONTE. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 





no other part of the world can duplicate. For illus- 
trated descriptive pamphlet of the hotel, and for in- 
formation as to routes of travel, rates for through 
tickets, etc., call upon or address £. HA WLEY, 
Assistant General Traffic Manager, Southern Pacific 
Company, 3747 Broadway, New York. 

For further information, address 

GEORGE SCHONEWALD, Manager Hotel del Monte, 


Monterey, California. 





REMOVAL—SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY (Clay Street Bank) HAS REMOVED 
to N. W. corner Montgomery and Sutter Streets. 


1* 


When you write, please mention ‘The Overland Monthly.” 
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To make a permanent home, or to 
spend pleasantly several weeks of sum- 
mer leisure, do not overlook the attrac- 
tions of New Whatcom, the youngest 
and most promising city of Puget Sound. 
Situated on the shores of Bellingham 
Bay, one of the branches of the Sound, 
it has resources which are destined to 
make it the leading seaport of the North 
Pacific Ocean. It combines important 
advantages of seaport, railway terminus 
and strategetical position. The harbor 
of New Whatcom is spacious, deep 
enough for the largest ships, and not 
too deep for the most convenient anchor- 
age. The shelter against the winds is 
perfect, and the holding ground excel- 
lent. It has spacious wharves and ware- 
houses. The channel from the ocean is 
wide, and free from rocks or other ob- 
structions. The winds enable ships to 
enterand depart under sail at all seasons 
of the year. The city is now the ter- 
minus of the American branch of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, by which 
route passengers and freight trains ar- 
rive each day from Montreal, New York 
and Boston. Trains over the track of 
the Pacific Coast end of the “Great 
Northern” also arrive and depart daily. 
The Union Pacific and the Northern 
Pacific are heading this way. To trans- 
continental roads it can offer greater 
terminal facilities and inducements than 
any other Northern city. New What- 
com is a station on the railway extending 
along the Coast, connecting Vancouver 
in British Columbia with Guaymas in 
Mexico ; and it is connected by rail with 
all the leading cities of the continent. 

The soil of Whatcom County is a deep, 
rich loam. No other city on the Sound 
has within a radius of fifty miles a trib- 
utary district so rich in agricultural re- 
sources. Farmers appreciate this fact, 
and the adjacent region has a leading 


THE ATTRACTIONS OF NEW WHATCOM. 


When you write, please mention “ The Overland Monthly.” 


agricultural position in the basin of the 
Sound. In about the same latitude as 
Paris, but a few miles further south, 
New Whatcom has a warmer winter and 
a cooler summer. The average rainfall 
at Whatcom is only 30 inches, though at 
the southern end of Puget Sound it is 
55 inches. Along the Pacific Coast from 
San Diego to Fuca Straits, as a general 
rule, the rainfall increases as you go 
northward ; but along Puget Sound it 
decreases as you pursue that direction. 

New Whatcom, a city of three years’ 
growth, has 15,000 inhabitants, is the 
county seat of Whatcom county and 
the third city of western Washington 
in population and business. It has an 
abundant supply of water, piped from a 
lake 300 feet above the sea; it also has 
electric lights, electric street railways, 
gas, excellent school houses, hotels, and 
other public buildings and various man- 
ufactories. From its wharves communi- 
cation is had by large steamers every 
day with all ports on the Sound. 

It is a port of entry from which ships 
clear for all foreign countries. Within 
the last year, large vessels have taken 
cargoes from its wharves to Bordeaux, 
Shanghai, Melbourne, Sydney, Valpa- 
raiso and Callao. It is the outlet of a 
large lumber industry and of important 
coal mines. The principal line of ocean 
steamers plying between San Francisco 
and Puget Sound, making a trip once 
in five days each way, runs to New 
Whatcom. 

The sportsman skillful with rod and 
gun encounters an abundance of game 
in the mountains and rivers of western 
Washington ; and the speculator wishing 
to engage in profitable business enter- 
prises, or to lend money at good rates, 
finds numerous opportunities in the rap- 
idly growing cities of the Sound. 
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120 Sutter Street, Room 28, San Francisco, 


Only Headquarters for 


BATHING ®& SUITS. 





LADIES’ BATHING 


When you write, please mention ‘The Overland Monthly.” 





Beautiful 


NEW STYLES 


SEASON OF 1892. 


Our Bathing Suits are the prettiest 
and best made in the world. 


Athletic 
Bicycle 
Tennis 
Football 
Base Ball Suits 
KC. 


Sweaters, Shoes, 
Caps, &c. 
UNDERWEAR 


Hnit to Order. 








We have made a specialty of Bath- 
ing and Sporting Suits for nearly 20 

ears—therefore can give you the 
best goods at lowest prices. Wecarry 
an immense stock, and 

KNIT TO ORDER 

in every style and color at shortest 
notice. 

Country orders receive prompt at- 
tention. ° 


Send for our New Illustrated 
Catalogue and Self-Measure- 
ment Blanks. 





















Summer Furnishing 























For country or town house, an appropriate, com- 
fortable, and inexpensive manner of furnishing 
for the Summer Season is with 


Straw Mattings, Rugs, 
and Bamboo Furniture. 


We are showing a very large and attractive line 
of Select Patterns and Novel Colorings in China 
and /apan Mattings; all fresh goods and made 
expressly to our order. 


W. & J. Sloane & Co. Carpets. 


6 6 Mark S Furniture. 
41-047 Market otreet, Upholstery. 


San } rancisco. Window Shades 


_E. T. ALLEN €0. 


416 Market St., Below Sansome, S. F. 


TELEPHONE 1013. 


OOTING * CAMPING SOPPLIES, 
ATALETIC * SPORTING GOODS, 
ARTISTIC TROOT FLIES ¢ 


AAMMOCKS, 


GUNS, 
LAWN TENNIS, 
TACKLE. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE, FREE, 


When you write, please mention “ ‘The Overland Monthly.” 














CuaBRouen, Gouenen & Co. 


ARE SOLE AGENTS FOR AND 
CONTROL THE ENTIRE PRODUCTION OF 


HIRAM COOK'S 


Biceptors and Striking Bags 














WE ARE ALSO AGENTS 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE Co., GYMNASIUM APPARATUS, 
A. G. SPAULDING & Bro., ATHLETIC Goons, 

WRIGHT & DITSON’sS TENNIS SUPPLIES. 

“New MAIL” SAFETY BICYCLE. 


G05 MARKET ST. 


Grand Hotel Block. 


When you write, please mention “ ‘The Overland Monthly.” 






















> Perfectly Constructed Spring Frame. 
‘T'he Etasy Running Bearing. 

‘T'he Beauty of its Finish. 

The Unique Resign of Frame. 

The Absolute Freedom from dar. | 

















Fitted with 1% inch Cushion Tires and Hollow Rims, 


or 2 inch Pneumatic Tires (Guaranteed). 
‘Headquarters for all (Grades of Safety Bicycles and Cycle Sundries. 


CALL AND SEE THESE EXCELLENT MACHINES. | 


‘THE J. DEWING Co. | 
813 Market Street, Flood Building. - | 


go SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


When you write, please mention ‘“ The Overland Monthly.” 








Announcements, Vol. XX. 


Midsummer Number. 





A special holiday Midsummer Number is promised, profusely and beautifully 
illustrated. The following are some of the titles of the illustrated articles : — 


Lumbering on Puget Sound. Ferdinand /. Vassault. 
Illustrated from photos, and sketches by Pezrotto. 
A San Joaquin Valley Rabbit Drive. Charles S. Greene. 
Illustrations by Pezrotto. 
An Amateur Takes the Ribbons. WW. S. Hutchinson. 
Illustrated by Walter. 
The “ Mosquito Fleet.’’ By W. G. Morrow. 
Canoeing in Pacific Waters. Illustrated from photos and sketches by Walter. 
Santa Barbara. Poem by Caroline Hazard. 
Illustrated from photos. 


The finely illustrated articles will be continued, and will be constantly more 
numerous and interesting as the resources of art on the Coast come more fully 
under command. Of those in recent numbers it has been said : — 


Beautifully illustrated. Nothing in recent magazine illustration has surpassed ‘In the Garden, Santa 
Barbara,’ the picture of the old bells overgrown with the giant grape vine. Equally effective is ‘ Despoiled.’ 
—S. F. Chronicle. 

The illustrations of Elisabeth Curtis are perfect art gems.—Chicago Globe. 

Treasured in many an Eastern home, not only for the superiority and richness of its profuseness of illus- 
trations, but also for its wealth of high-standard literature —Plainfield, N./., Press. 

The beautiful pictures are a notable feature.— Dower Republican, N. /1. 

Wonderfully delicate and expressive little washes . . . in the soft, broad French handling. —Detrott 
Free Press. 

To the beauty of the illustrations that accompany this article [“ Through Mysterious Cafions of the Col- 
orado” | no words can do justice.—S, /. Chronicle, 

Remarkable for the number and beauty of its illustrative designs. —PAs/adelphia Ledger. 


A few more titles of illustrated articles to appear in the forthcoming volume, 
follow : 

Mexican Pottery. By C. Bancroft. , 

Quail and Quail Shooting. By /. A. A. Robinson. 

Through the Mendocino Redwoods. .By Ninetta Eames. 

The University of California. By Milicent W. Shinn. 

The Legend of Rodeo Cajion. By Helen Elliott Bandini. 

The Farallones. By Chas. S. Greene. 

The Lick Observatory. 


The OVERLAND continues to be notable in a special degree for its local color, 
* its “vigorous, fresh, and interesting” tone, its characteristic sketches and stories 
of Pacific life and adventure. <A few titles from the volume just completed show 
its scope in this respect :— 























Catmping with Fox Hounds in Southern California. Helen Elliott Bandintz. 
Through Mysterious Cafions of the Colorado. F. A. Nims. 
The Cave in the Higuerita Mine. John Heard, /r. 
California Flower Shows. £._/. Wickson. 

Down a Mountain Flume. /ohu Brayshaw Kaye. 

A Glimpse of the Desert. Welliam Wightman Price. 
Happenings in Old Calaveras. Wm. S. Hutchinson. 

A Night Ride in Apache Land. W. P. Rowe. 

Kilauea. May L. Cheney. 

Mission Bells. Chas. Howard Shinn. 

Patsy’s Potlatch. F. /. Vassault. 

Street Characters of San Francisco. Francis E. Sheldon. 
The Treasure Cave on Oahu. Mabel H. Closson. 
California’s Discovery of Gold in 1841. John Murray. 


The other most notable and most often noted trait of the OVERLAND is its pol- 
icy in reference to an honest, careful, and authoritative exposition of the industrial, 
educational, and all other serious interests of the Coast. So much discredit has 
been cast upon all descriptive writing from California by the suspicion of ‘ boom 
literature” and veiled advertising, that the known rule of the OVERLAND to exclude 
all such matters from its pages has given it its especial value to Eastern readers. 
No word printed in the OvERLAND, outside of the advertising pages, is ever paid 
for, or in any way controlled by any outside interest. That it has been, or is, easy to 
hold to this principle, in a region where the maintenance of a literature on its own 
merits must meet difficulties long ago outlived in older communities, has never 
been pretended by the managers of the OVERLAND; but it has been done, and with 
ever growing recognition and success. 


As examples of articles of the more solid type, a few titles are selected from the 
last volume : — 


An American Tin Mine. Enoch Knight. 

The Nicaragua Canal. Horace Davis. 

The Occupation of Mt. Conness. George Davidson. 

The Preservation of our Forests. Zhomas Magee. 

The Raisin Industry in California. Joseph 7. Goodman. 
Photographs of the Moon. Edward S. Holden. 

Art, and What California should Do about Her. Douglas Tilden. 
An Estimate of Walt Whitman. 


This magazine is doing invaluable service to the people of the Pacific Coast, and those of the East who 
have interests of any kind out there should take it.— Pittsburg Times. 

The OVERLAND MONTHLY is the most worthy representative of periodical literature on the Pacific Coast. 

Boston Journal. 

This valuable magazine of the Pacific slope has done valiant service for the far West. In addition to the 
excellence of its literary work, it has taken a just pride in all that enters into the building up in the best things 
of the State and the people to whom it ministers. California owes an honest debt of gratitude to the OVER- 
LAND MONTHLY. . . . The wonderful changes that have been wrought have never been excelled, if 
equaled. In all this, such a magazine as the OVERLAND has played a large part, and it is but simple justice 
to give the credit.— 7Zopeka Mail. 

A most creditable serial, and well fitted to promote both the social and literary development of the great 
Western State in which it is published.—Liverpool Mercury. 

















PROOF POSITIVE. 


4%———_ ———————— 





Certificate of the leading merchants of San Francisco who have examined the books, mail 
lists, pressroom, paper accounts, etc., of THE EXAMINER as to its circulation. 
THE EXAMINER is the only paper in the United States that makes this clear and complete 


exposition of its business, 


San Franeiseo, March lst, 1892. 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 
This is to certify that the 
undersigned business men of San Francisco have per- 
sonally, or by their committee appointed for that 
purpose, examined the Subscription and Circulation 
Books of the “Examiner,” its Bills for Paper, Press 
and Mail Room, ete., and have all confidence in the 
fact that the circulation of the Daily edition exceeds 
57,000, of the Sunday edition 68,000, and the Weekly 
11,000 copies. Signed: 





GOLDBERG, BOWEN & LEBENBAUM, Incorporated; by T. Gold- 
berg, President. 

J.J. OBRIEN & CO., per J. J. O’Brien. 

WOLF & FRANK. 

WILL & FINCK, per S. Blum. 

KAST & CO., by L. S. Kast. 

THE MAZE, per M. A. Hamburger. 


THE EDWIN W. JOY CO., 310 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
A. E. Shattuck, Advertising Manager. 


WM. CLINE. 
JAS. M. HAMILTON, with Baker & Hamilton. 
O’FARRELL & LANG, per A. H. Lang. 


J. E. PECK, Clothier. 
W. & J. SLOANE & CO., per A. B. Parker. 


THE HUB, Chas. Keilus & Co., Prop’s. 
HAMMERSMITH & FIELD, per Jno. P. Hammersmith. 
HENRY STERN, of David Stern & Son. 

H. E. COFFEY, Easton, Eldridge & Co. 

F. J. CAROLAN, Carolan & Co. 

FRANK H. TAGGART, of McGarvey & Co. 

WM. J. HENEY. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Overland Monthly.”’ 




















It is a fact universal- 
K N A BR E ly conceded that the 
KNA BE Surpasses 
by far all other instru- 
ments made, The pur- fe | A N O 
chaser of a KNABE 


PIANO can always depend upon the accuracy of its tones 
and the solid elegance of its manufacture. 


HAINES BRO’S PIANOS-—celebrated for purity | 


and volume of tone and extraordinary durability, and 
the preferred instrument of the world's famous Prima 
Donna, Adeline Patti. 


BUSH & GERTS—Beautiful in tone, design and 
finish, strictly first-class, and embracing all the latest 
improvements. 

SMITH & BARNES-—lInstruments of sterling 
merit and of moderate price, and fully guaranteed for 
five years. 


A. L. Bancroft & Co., °c. "rmancisco. 
WM. G. BADGER, 


Sole Agent for 
Hallett & Davis Co.’s, Boston, 
Francis Bacon, New York, 
W. W. Kimball Co.'s, Chicago, 





Also W. W. Kimball Co.’s Parlor and Vestry Organs. 


No. 725 Market St., History Building, ground floor, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


REMOVAL NOTICE, H. H. MOORE 


Has removed his stock of 


FINE AND RARE BOOKS 
No. 543 CALIFORNIA STREET. 


Large additions to his Stock have lately been made 
of Old and Rare Volumes, which are offered at a 
small advance on Auction Prices. 








; Pianes 


| Headquarters 


| FOR ALL THE BEST MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


HIGH GRADE PIANOS 


| 


| DECKER -BROS., 
| A. B. CHASE, 
| MASON & HAMLIN, 
IVERS & POND, 
J. & C. FISCHER, 
NEW ENGLAND. 


KOHLER & CHASE 


28 O’ FARRELI, ST., San Francisco, 


ARE YOU DEAF ? 
DON’T YOU WANT TO HEAR ? 


YHE AURAPHONE willsurely help ron if you do. 

T It is a new scientific invention which will restore 

the hearing of any one not born deaf. When in the 

ear it is invisible, and does not cause the slightest 

discomfortin wearing. Itis tothe ear what the glasses 

are to the eye, an ear spectacle. Write for particulars. 
THE AURAPHONE COMPANY, 4 
| 300 and 302 Powers Block, Rochester, N.Y. 





CHENEY’S PACIFIC COAST BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


This Agency has taken its place as the center of Educational Information for the Pacific 
Coast. School Trustees and Superintendents everywhere are constantly availing themselves of its 
service in filling vacancies. In so large a field, some reliable medium of communication between 


Teachers and Schools is an absolute necessity. 


The Bureau is prepared to give information in 


regard to the educational needs of this and adjoining States and Territories, and to furnish Teach- 
ers of the highest standing for all lines of Educational work. All such are invited to put them- 


selves into communication with us. School properties rented and sold. 


300 POST STREET, San Francisco, 
Union Club Building. 


Address, 
MAY L. CHENEY, } en 
WARREN CHENEY, ) 











THE MOST COMFORTABLE AND BEST APPOINTED 


YACHT “WHITEWING” 


Is Now Ready to Make Pleasure Trips, 


— HAVING FULL ACCOMMODATIONS FOR - 


Clubs, Private Parties * Families 


For Further Particulars send Postal to 613 Front Street. 


CHAS. CHITTENDEN, Caprarn. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Overland Monthly.” 










































OFFICE, BANK 2nd SCHOOL FURNITURE 


MANUFACTURED BY WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
A. H. ANDREWS.& co. ”° ““ 


Upright Cabinet 
FOLDING 


s% SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
j le Cable Sus- OF ALL KINDS. 
FINE BANE, OFFICE AND LIBRARY FIT-| § a 


« « BED. 
Numerous Styles. 
ion S o 
TINGS, DESKS, CHAIRS, ETC. : Guabantecd mat teSag.| OPERA AND CHURCH SEATING 
—t Send for lMlustrated Catalogues. i— 

















Cc. F. WEBER & CO. UNION CLUB BUILDING, AND 
SOLE AGENTS FOR Cor. Post and Stockton Sts. 229 SECOND STREET, 
PACIFIC COAST. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. PORTLAND, OR. 





OFFICE, BANK, 


CHURCH AND LODGE 
FURNITURE 


The Largest Assortment on 
Pacific Coast. 


GEORGE H. FULLER DESK C0. 


638 and 640 Mission Street. 








THE PACIFIC EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 


District Schools, Acadamies, Seminaries and Colleges supplied with Teachers. Kindergarten 
Instructors, Private Tutors and Governesses furnished; also Specialists in all branches of Instruc- 
tion, including Music, Drawing, Painting, Ancient and Modern Languagss, Military Tactics, etc. 
None but thoroughly prepared and well qualified Teachers are recommended by this Agency. 

SCHOOL OFFICERS, in sending for Teachers, will please give definite information on the 
following points: Grade of School, Salary, Time of Opening, Length of Term, Certificate 
required, Cost of Board, etc. 

TEACHERS seeking positions will make application upon Blanks specially prepared for the 
purpose, which blanks will be furnished on application inclosing Stamp,) to the Manager. 

MRS. FRED M. CAMPBELL, 
Well known for many years as Deputy Superintendent of Schools in the City of Oakland, and also as Deputy State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of California, is the manager of this Agency. 
All com munications should be addressed to 
MRS. FRED M. CAMPBELL, MANAGER, 
HiIsTORY BUILDING. 721 Market Street. Pacific Educational Agency, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Overland Monthly.” 















ST. MATTHEW’S HALL, 


San Mateo, Cal. 
A SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
"TWENTY=-SIXTH YEAR. 


> 


REV. ALFRED LEE BREWER, D. D., 
Rector. 








TRINITY SCHOOL, 


1534 Mission Street, San Francisco. 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND YOUNG MEN. 


Prepares For 
COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY AND BUSINESS. 
School Opens August 3d. 
Rev. Dr. E. B. SPAULDING, RECTOR. 





CALIFORNIA COLLEGE. 


Open for both sexes with a full corps of teach- 
ers. Full Academic and Collegiate Courses, 
Conservatory of Music, etc. 
Fall Session opens August 1oth, 1892. 
SAMUEL B. MORSE, President. 
Highland Park, Oakland, Cal. 





SNELL’S SEMINARY, 


568 12TH ST., OAKLAND. 


Boarding School for Young Ladies, 


24th YEAR. 


Mary E. Snell, A.M. 


Richard B. Snell, A. M. \ PRINCIPALS. 





BERKELEY GYMNASIUM. 


A first-class School, preparatory for the Universi- 
ties, the professions, or business pursuits. Fine 
premises, magnificent location and an excellent fac- 
ulty. The thirty-first semester commences July 25th, 
1892. For circulars, apply to 


GEO. BATES, Principal. 





PENNSYLVANIA, BRYN MAwr. 





Bryn Mawr College. A CoLLeGE FOR WoMEN. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia, offers Graduate 
and Undergraduate Courses in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Mathe- 
matics, English, Anglo-Saxon, French, Old French, Italian, 
Spanish, German, including Gothic and Old High German, 
Celtic, Hebrew, History, Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, 
Biology and Lectures on Philosophy, Gymnasium, with Dr. 
Sargent’s apparatus complete. Fellowships (value, $500) in 
Greek, English, Latin, Mathematics, History and Biology. 
For Program, address as above. 





OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Established in 1850, removed in 1883 from Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, to Ogontz, the spacious country 
seat of Jay Cooke. For circulars apply to Principals. 
Ogontz School, P. O. Ogontz, Montgomery County, 
Pa, 
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Ontario, Canada 
WW For tied Ladies and Gir is. 
nH Heme. Healthy Cli- 
cademic Course, 
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Maso, Elocution, etc. 
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KING’S 


OLD BOOK STORE, 
15 Fourth: Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Catalogues on application. Libraries purchased 


College of Notre Dame, 


SAN JosE, CAL. 
A thorough and select School for young ladies. 





For Terms and Catalogue, apply to the 
SisTER SUPERIOR. 





CONVENT OF 


Our lady of the Saered Heart 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Thorough in its Education, Homelike and Beautiful 
in Surroundings. 

For terms, address MOTHER SUPERIOR, 
1534 Webster Street, OAKLAND. 








1036 VALENCIA STREET, 


When you write, please mention ‘The Overland Monthly.” 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A SELECT BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOI, 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Sixteenth Year. Eighteen Professors and Teachers. Every 
home comfort and care. Private assistance to rapid and 
thorough advancement. Full Academic Course. Ancient 
and Modern Languages, Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
Drawing and Painting. 

For catalogue or information, address 


REV. EDWARD B. CHURCH, A. M 
Prinoipal, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
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CHEAP LOTS AND HOMES! 


For Sale in San Francisco for Cash, or on the 
INSTALLMENT PLAN, BY 


J. T. Harris, Real Estate Agent, 
702 (formerly 628) Market Street, 


Good Title or No Sale. San Francisco. 





ON TOP OF ALI! 
THE PAWNEE INDIAN REMEDIES 


INDIAN TOO-RE, 
PAIN BALM, COUGH BALSAM, v . 
MAGIC SALVE, WORM DESTROYER, J Al! Roots and Herbs. 
Every Remedy guaranteed to do the work, or money refunded. 


CALL AND SEE THE INDIAN DOCTOR. 
C. A. BURGESS & CO., Prop’s, 


Consultation Free. 937 Howard Street 








SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


H NEW = * x 
REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 


Is turned out every five minutes by the factory at Ilion, N. Y.; or 
more machines every day than the combined product of all other 
manufacturers of high-priced writing machines. 


The U. S. Government uses over 2,000 _—=. 
REMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITERS. 


G. G WICKSON & CO. 


AND 5 FRONT STREET, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 





EL PAso DE ROBLES 
SPRINGS HOTEL, 


Paso de Robles, San Luis Obispo Co., Cal. 


The greatest health resort on the Pacific Coast; cli- 
mate unrivaled ; new hotel and cottages; mud and sul- 
phur baths; the waters of unequaled medicinal value ; 
new and elegant bathhouse ; competent attendants. 

Take train at Third and Townsend Sts. San Francisco 
at 8:30 A.M., arrive at 4:30 P.M. same day; no staging. 


E. F. BURNS, Manager. | 


THE CRYSTAL BATHS. 


Physicians recommend the hot sea water. 
Tub and Swimming Baths, foot of Mason Street, 
terminus of North Beach car lines. Only 25 | 
cents. 
Clear, warm sea water. 
JOHN FARNHAM, Proprietor. 





PARAISO SPRINGS, 
Monterey County, Cal. 
California’s Favorite Summer Resort. 


DELIGHTFUL CLIMATE AND SCENERY. 


No winds, fogs or mosquitoes. 
New Cottages, Newly Furnished. 
IMPROVED BATHING FAOILITIES. 


Take train at Third and Townsend Streets, 8:30 A.M.; 
Arrive 3:30P.M. Round-trip tickets, $9. 


E. J. heen Proprietor. 


THE GROSVENOR, Ela New Howe, Location. 
317, 319, 321 Sutter St, near Stockton. 


Incandescent Lights, Porcelain Baths, Sunny Rooms, Single 
or en Suite of 2, 3 or 4 Rooms, and Offices for Physicians or 
Dentists; Crane Elevator, Prompt Service. 

MR. AND Mrs. J. SANDFORD, 
(Late of the Oriel Hotel of this city) Proprietors. 
STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS FOR GENTLEMEN. 











MURRAY’S ELOCUTION 
FOR ADVANCED PUPILS. 


A SELF-INSTRUCTOR. 
HINTS, NOT RULES. 


ENDORSED ON PUBLICATION BY 


LOWELL, ROLFE, CROSBY, WHITTIER, AND THE 
LECONTES. 


PUBLISHED BY 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York. 
PRICE, 75 CENTS. | 














: BANK SAFES : 


+ +@r ¢ — 


Diebold Safe and Lock 60 


LATEST IMPROVED 


AUTOMATIC BOLT WORK, 


C. B. PARCELLS, 82 Acer, 
4\| & 413 Market Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 





A large assortment of Fire and Burglar-proof Safes 
constantly on hand; also second-hand Safes taken in 
exchange, and Safes repaired. 


When you write, please mention “The Overland Monthly.” . 






















































DO YOU RAISE 
Vegetables? 


—IF SO THERE ARE— 


THREE ARTICLES 
WHICH YOU SHOULD OWN: 


1st—A HAND GARDEN PLOW. , 

and—A HAND GARDEN CULTIVATOR. 

3rd—COMBINED PLOW, RAKE and CULTI- 
VATOR. 





WE KEEP THEM. 
THEY ARE NOT EXPENSIVE. 
WE HAVE A NEW CATALOGUE,—FREE. 


=® Baker & Hamilton, =< 











It 
Saves 
Babies’ 


Lives. 


MRS. GEQ. E. HOXSIE, 


Hope Valley, R. |., 


Writes : 

** When our baby was about six weeks old, he be- 
gan having severe colic, so very bad that he could 
sleep but a few minutes at a time, growing weaker 
and weaker every day. We called a doctor, who 
recommended 


Lactated Food 


and baby at once commenced to grow stronger and 
better. He is now as rugged as can be. 
‘* We feel warranted in saying had it not been for 
Lactated Food, we should not now have our baby.” 
* * * A package sent any mother for trial if this 
paper is mentioned. Also beautiful illustrated book, 
* Forty Babies.” 


WELLs, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


| PILES, BOILS, WOUNDS, 


BRUISES, MOSQUITO BITES, 
CATARRH, SORE EYES, 





CHAFING, SUNBURN AND ALL 
INFLAMMATIONS 
AND HEMORRHAGES. 
REFUSE ‘SUBSTITUTES. 


GENUINE MADE ONLY BY 
POND’S EXTRACT CO., 76 5th Ave., New York, 





| — 


[LOWELL 





For nearly half a century, Lowell Carpets have 
been acknowledged by all to be 


The word The LOWELL 
“LOWELL” AP- INGRAINS are 
PEARS IN CAPI- wound upon a hollow 


TAL LETTERS in 
the back of Lowell, 
Wilton, and Body 
Brussels at every re- 
peat of the pattern. 


stick, which the Unit- 
ed States Court de- 
cided to be a valid 
trade mark. The stick 


is in two solid pieces, 


Look Oarefully to with the name of the 
the trade marks, and B fF LOWELL 
be sure you get the COMPANY 


genuine stamped within. 
LOWELL BEWARE OF 
CARPETS. IMITATIONS. 





These goods are invariably full width, and may 
| be had ina large variety of designs, which for tech- 
nique and coloring are unequaled, rendering them 
| especially appropriate for artistic homes. 


FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 


SCARPETS 


When you write, please mention “The Overland Monthly.” 


























OVERLAND 


THE 


MONTHLY. 


Vot. XIX. (SEcoND SERIEs.)— JUNE, 1892,— No. 114. 





TueE Hawaiian Islands are lifted from 
the profoundest depths of the mid 
Pacific. Two thousand miles of ocean 
separate them from the nearest conti- 
nent. They extend in a chain three 
hundred and fifty miles long from north- 
west to southeast, rising in their loftiest 
peaks to a height of nearly fourteen 
thousand feet. 

There is no question as to the agency 
that raised these mountains over thirty 
thousand feet above the bottom of the 
ocean. Fifteen volcanoes of the first 
class are said to have existed and been 
in brilliant action at one time on this 
little line of islands. All but three of 
them are now extinct ; and some of the 
craters have suffered so much from the 
VoL. XIX.—41. (Copyright, 1892, by OVERLAND 


Bacon & Company. Printers 


eroding action of water that they are 
scarcely recognizable. Yet no volcanic 
region of the world today offers such 
an opportunity for the study of the 
tremendous forces that have been so 
potent in determining the outlines of the 
earth’s surface. 

The three active craters are all on 
Hawaii, the largest island of the group. 
There is much of interest, much of 
tropical beauty, to reward the visitor on 
each of the eight inhabited islands. 
Maui, next in size to Hawaii, presents a 
scene of unsurpassed loveliness in the 
cloud view from the summit of its ex- 
tinct crater of Haleakala. The mount- 
ain is a symmetrical cone ten thousand 
feet high. Its summit is cleft by an 
MONTHLY PUBLISHING Co.) All rights reserved. 
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immense chasm, over two thousand feet 
deep and nearly twenty miles in circum- 
ference. It is the largest crater known. 
From it two great gaps over a mile wide 
open between precipitous walls of rock 
to the sea. Through these discharge- 
ways poured the lavas of the last great 
eruption. The grandeur of a flow of 
living lava through such an outlet can 
hardly be imagined. 

On the floor of the crater are a num- 
ber of red cinder cones, in which the fail- 
ing fires of Haleakala spent themselves. 
Some of these cones are six hundred 
to nine hundred feet high; but it is 
impossible to realize their height on ac- 
count of the immense size of the crater. 

The ascent of the mountain should 
be made at night, that the sunrise may 
not be missed. Haleakala means House 
of the Sun, and the name is well de- 
served. If the morning be clear, the 
sun rising from the water casts his first 
light upon Hawaii, flushing the snow- 
caps of Mauna Loa and Mauna Kea. 
Then the great shadow of Haleakala 
appears on the water behind Maui, and 
the increasing glow brings out the 
islands of Molokini and Kahoolawe, and 
the graceful crescents of Maalaea and 
Kahului bays. 

But the mountain is not often free 
from clouds. Even if the summit be 
clear, the lower slopes will be shrouded, 
and through the northward gap great 
masses of cloud drift into and fill the 
crater. Then from this veritable edge 
of the earth one can look off over miles 
of clouds, some piled in white mountain 
masses, others stretching away in long 
shadowy levels. 

The view is constantly changing. A 
sudden wind will almost clear the crater. 
Then the clouds will come tumbling in 
again, rolling down the sides of the 
cones, half enveloping them, but allow- 
ing their tops to project like islands 
from the sea. 

The other half of the volcanic doublet 
of Maui has been termed a “ volcano in 


Kilauea. 
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ruins.” Its fires were extinct, and it 
was “turned over dead to the dissect- 
ing elements” long ages ago. Asacon- 
sequence it is deeply cut into by valleys. 
The largest of these is the beautiful Iao 
valley, which rivals our own Yosemite. 
Its cliffs are not so high as E] Capitan, 
but they are green from base to summit. 
There are beautiful groves of kukui, or 
candle-nut, on their slopes. The foliage 
of this tree is dense and fine, and of 
an exquisite silver-green color. Guava 
thickets line the banks of the torrent, 
which makes its way through piles of 
bowlders, and lower down through 
quaint square taro patches to the sea. 

From the high plateau which occupies 
the center of the crater-like cup at the 
head of the valley, the eye can follow the 
course of this stream, as it tumbles over 
rocky precipices, or loiters in fern-lined 
pools, and beyond, through the narrow 
gate of the valley, catch a giimpse of the 
blue waters of Kahului Bay, shining in 
the sun. 

But for grandeur of mountain scenery 
and grace of tropical foliage Hawaii is 
also famed, and when to these is added 
the distinction of possessing the only 
active craters in the group, it is not sur- 
prising that this island is the one most 
visited. It is the easternmost and the 
largest of the islands. Its greatest length 
from north to south is about ninety- 
three miles, its width eighty miles. In 
this small area are crowded five great 
volcanic mountains, three of them over 
eight thousand feet high. It is difficult 
to realize the height of these great 
domes, because of the gentleness of 
their slopes. They are most imposing 
when viewed from the eastern coast. 
The favorite route to the volcano is 
therefore by way of Hilo. The other 
route, which lands the visitor at Puna- 
luu, on the south coast, gives a better 
view of the lava streams, for the greater 
part of the lavas of the eastern slopes 
has been disintegrated by the copious 
rains that visit that side of the island, 
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and are covered with dense forests of 
koa and ohia. 

This difference in the aspect of the 
two sides of Hawaii is very striking. 
The western coast as seen from the 
steamer presents an almost continuous 
line of precipitous cliffs, or piled-up 
masses of bare black lava. The coast 
line has numerous indentations or bays, 
and about each of these clusters a na- 
tive village. Looking up at the black 
overhanging cliffs, one wonders what 
attractions such a place can offer asa 
home,—in fact, how human beings man- 
age to sustain life there. Fish there 
must be in abundance, of course, and a 
few miles back in the interior there is 
an immense elevated plateau, which by 
reason of its position profits by all the 
scanty rainfall the region enjoys, and 
supports the taro and banana patches, 
which supply the other necessaries of a 
Kanaka bill of fare. 

The Hawaiian holding is generaliy a 
strip of land running back from the sea, 
including a bit of woodland and a bit of 
land suitable for rice or taro patches. 
The privilege of fishing in the adjacent 
waters is bought withtheland. This is 
the common custom of the country. 
You must have the consent of the pro- 
prietor of the land before dropping a 
line off the shore anywhere in the king- 
dom. 

The native Hawaiian prefers the hot 
lava cliffs to the cooler heights inland. 
He is amphibious, too, and hence prefers 
to live by the water. Captain Cook 
found a dense population crowding these 
western shores of Hawaii. The burial 
caves of their chiefs can still be seen 
dotting the walls of the cliffs, and as 
an ancient superstition prevents the in- 
mates from being disturbed, skeletons, 
wrapped in cocoa bark, with calabashes 
and stone implements, can be seen with- 
in. 

On the other side of the great mount- 
ain wall which divides the island there 
is an annual rainfall of one hundred 
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and fifty inches, due to the warm, moist 
northeast trades. As a consequence, 
the luxuriance of tropical vegetation 
here reaches its climax. Hilo is buried 
in palms and bamboo. It has streams 
of clear water running along the sides 
of its streets. 

A few miles beyond Hilo the volcano 
road plunges into a genuine tropical 
jungle. Guava, ohia, and lauhala trees 
form a framework for ferns and brake 
and parasites to run riot over. In the 
shade of the tall tree ferns are found 
the coffee plants, with their dark green 
leaves, and rows of red berries growing 
along their stems. Equally picturesque, 
are the broad leaves of the banana and 
the naked stem of the ti tree, with its 
crown of deeply indented leaves. There 
is only one thing lacking,—that is 
sound. The cheerful chirp of a bird is 
almost unheard. The deep silence of 
Hawaiian forests is painful, but there is 
consolation in the thought that though 
the birds are missed, there are neither 
snakes nor wild animals of any kind to 
fear. 

The fourteen miles of carriage road 
end at the Half-way House, a mislead- 
ing name, for there are at least seven- 
teen miles yet to be made on horseback, 
—a tedious seventeen miles, as the trail 
is rough, and the horses can seldom be 
urgec out of a walk. The government 
maintains good roads on most of the 
islands. It is now extending the Hilo 
carriage road, which will probably be 
completed to the Volcano House within 
the year. 

There is a carriage road, so called, 
now on the Punaluu side, which is rec- 
ommended to timid people in place of 
the inevitable horseback ride of the 
Hilo route. Its only advantage is a 
more even distribution of bruises. If 
one has a love of adventure, there are 
two enjoyable incidents on the Punaluu 
trip. One is the landing in the surf, 
and the other is the five-mile ride on the 
railroad from Punaluu to Pahala. 

















ON THE VOLCANO ROAD, 
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Hawaii has no fringing coral reefs, 
repeated submarine eruptions having 
destroyed life in the adjacent waters. It 
therefore has no first rate harbors, Hilo 
Bay excepted. At some of the ports an 
immense derrick is used to land pas- 
sengers. At Punaluu the landing is 
made in a small boat. The surf runs 
high, dashing over a rocky headland 
that projects into the sea. The Kanaka 
boatmen are brave and skillful. They 
pull for dear life, and keep the boat 
right side up, though the force of the 
waves sometimes sends the steersman 
with his oar sprawling over the backs of 
the passengers. Once in the lee of the 
headland, all danger is past. 

Those who require this spice to en- 
sure real enjoyment may find it again 
in a ride on the Pahala plantation rail- 
road. The cars are a cross between a 
flat car anda hand car. They are hitched 
together by a very shaky looking coup- 
ling, and supplied with a rusty brake of 
most primitive pattern. The man who 
surveyed the road must have been an 
eccentric genius, for the way the com- 
plaining little engine whisks around 
sharp curves and goes bumping down 
alarming grades is a caution. 

The first feeling on arriving at the 
Volcano House is one of disappoint- 
ment. The road has risen so gradually 
that it is difficult to realize the altitude, 
a little over four thousand feet. If the 
day be clear, the great masses of Mauna 
Loa and Mauna Kea, with their snow- 
capped crests towering to the clouds, 
can be seen to the westward. Kilauea 
seems a mere molehill beside them. 
The road emerges from a thicket of low 
ohias and ohelo bushes on toa gently 
sloping ledge on the brink of a great 
black pit. The near wall of this pit is 
overgrown with ferns and_ bushes, 
through which a steepish path winds, 
making the descent of five hundred feet 
in a little over a mile. The floor of this 
great pit is covered with blocks and 
ridges of broken black lava, thrown to- 
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gether in the utmost confusion. Some‘of 
the knobs and hiilocks are twisted and 
wrinkled in parallel lines. Others look 
like immense coils of rope. Now and 
then an ugly crack opens into a black 
abyss, from which a thin, whitish vapor 
issues. 

A larger column of vapor rising from 
a deep depression near the farther wall 
of the pit marks the active part of the 
crater. In its present shape it is a pit 
within a pit One of the most interest- 
ing things about Kilauea is that it never 
looks twice the same. At no time does 
it correspond to the generally accept- 
ed idea of a volcano. An active volca- 
no means a volcano in eruption, which 
term commonly suggests a cone-shaped 
mountain, from whose summit jets of 
lava are thrown into the air, accompan- 
ied by vapor and showers of stones. In- 
stead of being a cone, Kilauea is a pit, 
and its vent is a holein the ground. As 
a rule, the eruptions are not projectile. 

From the edge of the second pit one 
looks down upon a circular lake of boil- 
ing lava, which is most of the time in a 
state of violent ebullition. There are 
constant changes in the play of the 
molten mass. From time to time a beau- 
tiful silver-gray film forms over its sur- 
face. Bright red cracks appear around 
the edges of this crust, and shoot across 
it in jagged lines like chain lightning. 
Masses of the cooling lava break away, 
and move with a rotary motion toward 
a point to the northeast of the center, 
which seems to be the region of great- 
est activity. There they are sucked 
down below the surface, to be ejected 
again a moment later with terrific force, 
and a roaring sound like the noise of a 
mammoth steam engine. The jets thus 
formed are usually not over fifty or sixty 
feet high. Viewed from above they 
resemble the bubbling or bulging of an 
immense pot of porridge. 

A party of tourists, including four 
ladies, visited Kilauea recently, while 
the lake was in the condition described 
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above. Not satisfied with the view from 
the rim of the pit, they climbed down its 
wall on to the ledge that surrounds the 
lake. The perpendicular wall is flanked 
by a mass of fallen lava fragments, 
closely piled together. As the surface 
of the lava is rough, it affords a better 
footing, and there is less danger of a 
slide than there would be in climbing 
over smooth rocks thus lodged. The 
greatest danger is, of course, a fall of 
fresh rock from the walls, where there 
are great ugly-looking cracks or fissures, 
which even a slight earthquake shock 
might widen sufficiently to send tons of 
rock and debris thundering into the pit. 

The view from the bottom is worth 
the risk. Seen at night, the perpendic- 
ular walls of the pit are lighted with a 
magnificent glow. The jets dancing 
from one side of the lake to the other, 
and the lava lifting itself in great round- 
ed crests of fire, give an impression of 
imprisoned force gathering itself for an 
outburst. 

From above the greatest activity was 
seen to be near the center of the lake: 
there seemed to be little around the 
edges. Moving cautiously along the 
ledge, and out over the hardened crust 
of lava, which projects from it over the 
lake, avoiding the red cracks and steam- 
ing solfataras, it was possible to get near 
enough to hear the bubbling and splash- 
ing of the lavas under the edge of the 
crust. Occasionally small jets of lava 
would rise high enough to be visible 
from above. They even seemed to splash 
red hot drops on to the crust. It was 
evident that the lake was at work un- 
dermining it, preparatory to increasing 
its own area by engulfing it. Two days 
after the party visited the spot it was 
covered by an overflow. 

Recorded observations on the changes 
in the crater of Kilauea, during the past 
sixty-five years, indicate that it passes 
through a cycle including three] pro- 
cesses: (1) filling ; (2) discharging ; (3) 
collapsing. 
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The wonderful variations in the size 
of the visible lava lakes, and the extent 
of the region affected by their rise and 
ebb, points to the inevitable conclusion 
that the whole floor of the outer basin 
of Kilauea is underlain by a vast reser- 
voir of liquid lava. From this reservoir 
rise the lava columns, whose exposed 
surfaces form the lakes. The cause of 
the rise of the lava columns is un- 
known. 

After the basin of Halema’uma’'u has 
been drained by a discharge, there is no 
fire visible in it for days,— sometimes 
even for weeks. Then gradually in the 
bottom of the smoking basin a little lava 
appears. It grows from day to day, 
lifting with it as it rises the debris that 
has fallen with the last discharge. The 
ascensive force of the lava column is so 
great that it frequently lifts the floor of 
the lower pit to a level with that of the 
outer one, or even above it. A year 
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ago a debris cone was thus raised two 
hundred feet above the surface of the 
floor of the outer pit. 

In 1887 a cone over a thousand feet in 
diameter was lifted bodily with the floor 
of the basin on which it stood, the 
whole floating on the surface of the lava 
lake, and being elevated at the rate of 
nearly a foot a day. Debris cones are 
also frequently raised around the mar- 
gins of the lakes, projecting over them 
like headlands on the borders of a 
stormy sea. Masses of these lava frag- 
ments frequently yield to the under- 
mining of the active lavas, and fall into 
the fiery flood, causing fresh outbursts, 
attended by deafening detonations. 

When the column reaches high lava 
mark it does not necessarily 
overflow into the larger basin, 
though discharges over the 
floor of the outer pit are com- 
mon. The lakes are frequently 
emptied by a subterranean dis- 
charge, followed by a down- — 
plunge of the floor of the crater. 
Earthquakes sometimes open - 
a vent, which allows the lavas 
to flow off to the sea; but often- 
times the mountain breaks, and 
the lavas find an outlet without 
such disturbances 


The down-plunge which follows a dis- 
charge of the lavas may affect the whole 
floor of the crater, or it may be con- 
fined to a small area surrounding the 
basin of Halema’uma’u. After the great 
discharge of 1868 the central part of the 
floor of the crater “sagged down” three 
hundred feet, forming a pit, which an 
observer compared to a dried-out pie, 
with its crust fallen in at the middle, 
but still clinging to the edges of the 
dish. 

In 1840 the floor of the pit dropped 
four hundred feet, preserving its flat 
surface, which indicates that it fell grad- 
ually, “following down the liquid mass 
of the subsiding lava column.” This 
down-plunge affected a large part of the 
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floor of the outer pit, because of the 
large amount of lava discharged. The 
main discharge took place from a fissure 
in the eastern slope of the mountain, 
about twelve miles from the sea. The 
lava stream swept through the forest, 
bearing all before it, at times parting 
and enclosing islets of earth and trees, 
which it bore along on its surface. 
Where it plunged into the sea the burn- 
ing lava was “shivered like melted glass 
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reappear in the same place after a dis- 
charge. Whether its surface will assume 
the same form and proportions as be- 
fore, depends partly on the amount of 
force back of it, partly on the condition 
in which the floor of the crater was left 
by the last down-plunge. There is no 
fixed point to which the lavas must rise 
before finding an outlet. In 1832 dis- 
charge took place when they were within 
seven or eight hundred feet of the top 
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into millions of particles, which were 
thrown up in clouds darkening the sky, 
and falling like hail over the surround- 
ing country.” 

The flow continued for three weeks, 
extending the coast-line nearly a quarter 
of a mile outward, and destroying the 
fish for a distance of twenty miles along 
the shore. The down-plunge of 1840 is 
said to have determined the chief places 
of eruption of Kilauea during the next 
thirty years. It left the pit with vertical 
walls four hundred feet high. The fixed 
position of the lava column causes it to 





of the outer pit ; in 1840, when they were 
within six hundred and fifty feet of the 
top ; in 1868, when they were within five 
hundred to six hundred feet ; and in 
1886, when they were within three hun- 
dred and fifty feet. This difference may 
indicate a greater resisting power on 
the part of the mountain, which now 
breaks less easily than formerly, or it 
may indicate a less force at work in the 
volcano. 

The subsidences following the earlier 
discharges were of wider extent than 
those caused by the later ones. The 
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down-plunge that followed the discharge 
of 1886 affected the southern end of the 
Kilauea basin about Halema’uma’u only; 
yet the solfataras two miles away in the 
neighborhood of the Volcano House 
showed sympathy with the eruption. 
These fissures are utilized to supply the 
vapors for hot sulphur baths. Just be- 
fore the discharge, when Halema’uma‘u 
was in a state of increased activity, 
these vapors were found to be too hot to 
be borne. When the discharge had taken 
place they ceased altogether for a time, 
seeming to indicate the continued ex- 
istence of an intercommunicating mass 
of liquid lava underlying the floor of 
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Kilauea, and connecting the two ends of 
the basin. 

This great underlying reservoir of 
lava reaches up to the surface through 
the great conduit in the Halema’uma’u 
basin, and also in times of unusual ac- 
tivity by secondary conduits through 
other fissures in the floor of the crater, 
forming other lakes. 

Kilauea-iki, which has long been in- 
active, is an example of such a second- 
ary lake. Its form is a circular pit, or 
well, a thousand feet deep, whose steep 
walls, overgrown with ferns and bushes, 
descend to a level floor of cooled lava. 
The dimensions of this pit are similar 
to those of the Halema’uma’u basin. 
Should the fires of the latter become 
extinct, it might present a similar ap- 
pearance. 

All that the Kilauea eruptions lack in 
projectile force is present in the vehe- 
ment outbursts from Mokuaweoweo, the 
summit crater of Mauna Loa. In place 
of the low jets and quiet rise of the lava 
column of Halema’uma’u, its activity is 
announced by fountains of lava rising 
hundreds of feet in the air, the attendant 
column of vapor frequently rising to a 
height of many thousand feet, making a 
pillar of light so bright that the whole 
sky is illuminated, and fine print can be 
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read by it at midnight at Hilo, thirty-five 
miles away. 

Kilauea has been commonly thought 
to be a vent opened on the flank of 
Mauna Loa, and fed by the same reser- 
voir. The great volume of the summit 
ejections would seem to disprove such 
a theory, for with an open vent less 
than four thousand feet above the sea, 
why should the lavas seek an outlet a 
thousand feet higher? Though the two 
active lava columns are only twenty 
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ranean or submarine discharge. In 1877 
there was evidence of great activity at 
the summit, and a party came from 


Honolulu to visit the crater. Finding 
the fire gone on their arrival, they were 
returning, when in the neighborhood of 
Kealakekua “a great bubbling was seen 
in the sea about three miles from the 
shore.” Steam rose, and red hot lava 
blocks were thrown up out of the water. 
The latter struck and jarred the boats. 
On cooling they sank. A heavy tidal 
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miles apart, there is no particular sym- 
pathy observable in their discharges. 
In 1868 the two conduits were broken 
simultaneously by a heavy earthquake 
shock, which originated on Mauna Loa, 
but was of sufficient violence to be felt 
ali over the island. In this case the dis- 
charging agent of Mauna Loa accident- 
ally set off Kilauea also. In the large 
majority of Mokuaweoweo eruptions no 
change has been observed in Kilauea. 
The Mauna Loa conduit, like Hale- 
ma’uma’u, is often emptied by a subter- 
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wave gave further evidence of subma- 
rine disturbance. 

In November, 1880, a flow started 
from near the summit of the mountain, 
the escaping lava first rising in a fount- 
ain, then dividing into three streams, 
“ slowly lengthening down the mountain 
side.” Two of the three ran but twelve 
miles and stopped. The third continued 
running for nine months, reaching to 
within three-quarters of a mile of Hilo. 
The heat from the approaching stream 
of fire could be plainly felt from the 








verandas of the houses. As usual on 
such occasions, the natives were very 
much alarmed. Though they have re- 
pudiated Madame Pele, this threaten- 
ing display of her power struck terror 
to their souls. They tried to turn the 
course of the stream by building stone 
walls in its path. A lava stream does 
not stop or turn aside for such a trifle. 
Its method of advance is slow, but sure. 
As it flows, contact with the cold air 
forms a hard crust over its surface, and 
through the tunnel-like cavity thus 
formed the mid-stream flows on. When 
it meets an obstruction the lava piles 
up and pours qver its top in a cascade, 
or lifts it bodily, and carries it along 
with the great mass of rock and debris 
gathered in its course. 

Thoroughly terrified, the natives at 
last resorted to their ancient custom of 
making a mohaz, or offering to Pele. 

This offering may consist of live pigs 
or chickens. Ohelo berries were also 
common. Combings from royal heads 
were thought to be peculiarly efficacious. 
The offering must be made by a royal 
hand in any case. Accordingly, one of 
the princesses was prevailed upon to 
journey down to Hilo and present the 
mohat. The charm worked. The flow 
stopped and Hilo was saved. 

At present no warning cloud hangs 
over Mauna Loa; but its forces are 
doubtless gathering for a future out- 
break. 

One of the most interesting things in 
the neighborhood of Hilo is the Japan- 
ese settlement lying about three miles 
to the north. It is back some distance 
from the sea, crowded into the bottom 
of a narrow gorge, through which runs 
a rapid little river. The houses are built 
of bamboo canes, set upright, and bound 
together with ropes of cocoanut fiber or 
wild grass. The roofs are thatched with 
grass, and sometimes utilized for extra 
garden space, becoming covered with 
the broad leaves of the squash or other 
vegetables. 
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The houses stand close together on 
the higher slope, and are set cornerwise 
to the zigzag streets. These are paved 
with stones, and lead down by little steps 
to the lower levels near the water, which 
have been laid out as a common garden. 

rhe people who live here are contract 
laborers, brought from Japan to work 
in the neighboring sugar plantations. 
They have retained all the peculiarities 
of dress and manners which character- 
ized them at home, yet do not seem at 
all out of place in their new surround- 
ings. When they were first brought 
over, the company built for them neat 
little modern houses, which were fur- 
nished them rent free; but they never 
felt at home in them, and petitioned to 
be allowed to construct others accord- 
ing to theirown plans. The permission 
was readily given, and as a result the 
present picturesque cluster of huts came 
into existence. 

Both men and women work in the 
fields, though the women have shorter 
hours than their husbands. Only the 
women with young babies remain at 
home. It was noticeable in this settle- 
ment that all the babies were about the 
same age. Interrogation elicited the 
explanation that the whole community 
came over about a year and a half before, 
and all got married just before they 
came. 

The contracts under which these la- 
borers come are fora period of years, 
most commonly ten. Their wages aver- 
age fifteen dollars a month. This is 
lower than the hire of the laborers of 
other nationalities, the Chinese receiv- 
ing one dollar aad the Portuguese three 
dollars more per month. Of this amount 
a certain proportion is returned to the 
company as an installment on their pas- 
sage money, and this is continued until 
the whole debt has been discharged. 
A further sum of three dollars is also 
held back as a reserve fund, to be used 
in case of illness. Where they are 
boarded, five dollars per month is de- 
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ducted for this expense. This is the 
highest rate to which they will submit, 
as they say that they can live on that 
amount. Their diet consists almost ex- 
clusively of rice, which is rendered pal- 
atable by the addition of a piquant sauce 
or dressing brought from Japan. They 
are a happy, contented people in spite 
of their narrow horizon. The women 
are plump and pretty, and patter patient- 
ly around upon their wooden pattens, 
most of them with round-faced babies 
tied on their backs by a silk handker- 
chief. 

Reverence for royalty was one of the 
most marked characteristics of the an- 
cient religion of the Hawaiians. It was 
formerly a crime punishable with death 
to pass through the king’s shadow, or 
sit higher than his head. His person was 
sacred, and protected by a strict system 
of taboo. In the royal palace the taboo 
stick, with which the king announced 
his excommunications, is exhibited. It 
is a wand with a carved stone cap. If 
this stick was lowered on the approach 
of a courtier he was compelled to with- 
draw immediately, and was recognized 
as being in disgrace. The king’s will 
was absolute; but the majority of Ha- 
waiian monarchs seem to have been of a 
kindly disposition, and to have made no 
improper use of their extreme power. It 
was due to one of them that the taboo 
system was abolished. This system bore 
with grievous weight upon the women. 
They were forbidden the use of some of 
the most common articles of diet, such 
as bananas and certain kinds of fish, on 
pain of death. It was taboo fora woman 
to enter the eating house of the men, or 
one of the Aezaus, or temples. Before 
the arrival of the first missionaries, the 
reigning king, out of consideration for 
some of his women, declared the taboo 
abolished. 

The work of converting the natives 
to Christianity was greatly assisted by 
this voluntary renunciation of the old 
heathen system. The power of the 
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priests was broken by it, though their 
influence was still strong with the 
natives. The source of the awe in which 
they were held is easily understood, 
when one considers that they were 
formerly invested with the right of 
choosing the victims for the human sac- 
rifices. Later they depended largely 
on the azana, or power of praying peo- 
ple to death, to retain their influence. 
No amount of argument can disabuse 
the native mind of a belief in this par- 
ticular kind of enchantment. It is not 
the priests alone who practice it. It is 
believed that anyone can compass the 
destruction of an enemy by a sufficient 
exercise of will-power. In fact, so 
strong is the popular conviction on the 
subject, or so weak the vitality of the 
race, that it is sometimes sufficient 
merely to convince a man that some one 
has determined to pray him to death. 

An instance is related by one of the 
early missionaries of a man who became 
thus convinced, and set the day and 
hour of hisown death. Mr. Armstrong 
was resolved that the man should not 
die. He accordingly procured a suffi- 
cient amount of chloroform, and kept 
him unconscious until the tatal hour 
was past. His astonishment on being 
roused was boundless; but the bold 
ruse saved his life. 

It is impossible to form any idea of 
native characteristics in a short stay on 
the Islands. The native of today isa 
resultant of so many different influences 
that he is a study for the sociologist. In 
the old days, when a grass hut was his 
shelter, a single garment composed his 
wardrobe, and raw fish, poi, and fruit, his 
diet, he was a lithe, well-developed ani- 
mal, happy in disposition, not wilfully 
cruel, but careless of others through lazi- 
ness oftener than for any other reason. 
It is true that mothers buried their chil- 
dren alive to be rid of the care of them, 
and that old people frequently died of 
neglect. But there is no evidence of 
cruel sports, such as some savage nations 
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delight in. The missionaries found a 
ready welcome, and were adopted at once 
by the reigning family as their own 
guides and counsellors, and as the teach- 
ers of their people. The first schools 
were composed of grown men and wo- 
men. 
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It was thought that it would be impos- 
sible to teach the children, as they were 
entirely untrained. Perseverance over-~ 
came even their hatred of restraint, 
however, and there could be no better 
behaved children than those one sees in 
the schools of today. 

May L. Cheney. 


IN THE REDWOOD CANONS. 


Down in the redwood cafions, cool and deep, 
The shadows of the forest ever sleep, 
The odorous redwoods, wet with fog and dew, 
Touch with the bay, and mingle with the yew. 
Under the firs the red madrofo shines, 
. The graceful tan oaks, fairest of them all, 
Lean lovingly unto the sturdy pines, 
In whose far tops the whistling blue-birds call. 


Here where the forest shadows ever sleep, 

The mountain lily lifts its chalice white, 

The myriad ferns hang draperies soft and light 
Thick on each mossy bank and watered steep, 

Where slender deer tread softly in the night, 
Down in the redwood cafions dark and*deep. 


Lillian H. Shucy. 
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THE TREASURE 


Ar six o'clock one lovely morning a 
party of seven rode gayly out of the yard 
of the Royal Hawaiian Hotel, bound first 
for Waikiki, and intending, after a bath 
and a rest at that lovely beach, to ride 
on to the old crater of Dimond Head. 

There were seven persons in the party. 
Three were visitors from the outer world, 
the others were natives of this favored 
spot, Hawaii, the star of the ocean. I 
suppose you will think because I say 
natives, that I mean that they were Ha- 
waiians, but I do not. Two of them were 
half whites, beautiful girls, well educated, 
and fitted to enter any society in the 
world. They were the daughters of an 
I:nglish merchant, and had been edu- 
ucated in England. The others of the 
group were young men, sons of one of 
the first white men who settled in Hon- 
olulu. They were graduates from Har- 
vard, and had returned to their native 
home to begin practicing the lessons 
which they had been learning, one as a 
lawyer, his brother as a minister of the 
gospel of peace and good will. Of the 
visitors, one was an artist, in search of 
the picturesque ; another was hoping to 
find some spot which had not been writ- 
ten to death; and the- last was there 
because he could not help himself. He 
was “Benedict, the married,” and his 
chains were too new to be thrown off yet. 

A reference, the night before, to the 
treasure of Kaiwili had aroused the curi- 
osity of the hunter after the unusual, and 
she had inquired as to the meaning of 
the term. She was told that there was 
a cave under the mountain beyond Wai- 
kiki, and that it was just the place for her 
to visit if she wished a new sensation. 
A party was quickly arranged, and here 
they were setting out for Waikiki, and 
to the caves beyond Dimond Head. 

The ride to the beach is over a fine 
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road, and it is in sight of the breakers 
most of the way. Early as it was, the 
road was not a lonely one, as they met 
numerous parties of young people that 
had been out to Waikiki already, and 
were now on their way home. 

The riding habit of the young Hawaii- 
an girl is very pretty. It is simply five 
or six yards of some bright colored cloth, 
which she passes around her waist, cross- 
es its ends in front, and lets it float free 
on the breeze, streaming out behind her 
as she rides at full speed,— for no native 
of either sex would think of riding slowly 
under any circumstances. The fragrant 
maile was worn by most of the riders in 
wreaths and garlands, sometimes t wined 
with flowers, sometimes alone, but in 
every case making a most picturesque 
addition to the appearance of the wearer. 

At Waikiki the party were received 
with much laughter and mirth by the 
married sister of our Hawaiian girls, 
and breakfast was soon spread for them 
in the lanai, an open room looking out 
upon the beach. It is the Hawaiian cus- 
tom to have some such place in which to 
lounge away the heated part of the day. 
The roof keeps the direct rays of the 
sun from you, and the open sides allow 
a free circulation of air, and give a fine 
outlook, in this case, on old ocean. Far 
in the distance you see the white sail of 
some fishing boat, or perhaps of some 
larger vessel coming into port. If near 
at hand, probably the sails would appear 
rather dingy, but certainly in this case 
distance lends enchantment, and they 
look like snow. Nearer inshore are half 
a dozen canoes, each with its dusky oc- 
cupant, who paddles it about as easily as 
if he was a part of the little craft. Don’t 
be deceived into believing that it is an 
easy task, and attempt it yourself. If 
you do, you will surely get a ducking. 
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After a dainty breakfast, of which 
fruits were an abundant feature, the 
horses were brought to the door, and 
with two other volunteers added to the 
party they were soon on the move to 
seek the Treasure Cave. ' 

“But what is the treasyre? I should 
like to know something about what I am 
seeking, or I may pass it by without 
knowing it,” said the seeker after the 
new. . 

“ Wait till we get there; then you shall 
hear the story. It would lose much of 
its interest if told now.” 

Waiting was no hardship while riding 
through so much loveliness, so nothing 
more was said about the cave. 

Tall cocoanuts grew close beside the 
road. Each seemed lonely and forlorn, 
even if within a few feet of the others. 
Nothing on earth is more appropriate 
for an emblem of desolation than the 
cocoanut palm. No matter in how great 
a company it grows, it gives the impres- 
sion of aloofness as no other specimen 
of vegetation does. And it is neither 
beautiful nor graceful. Mark ~ Twain 
described these very trees, and he said 
they reminded him of worn-out feather 
dusters standing up on the handles. 

If the trees are not a boon tothe eyes 
their fruit is to the palate, when you get 
it cool and fresh from the tree. A little 
native boy came along just in time to 
pick one of the nuts for us. He kicked 
off his shoes, took a rope from the neck 
of one of the horses, and tying the ends 
together, stood inside of the ring thus 
formed, and calmly walked up that tall 
tree as easily, apparently, as he would 
have walked up the slope behind us. He 
threw down several of the nuts, and then 
descended as he had ascended. The 


party alighted from the tired horses, and 
sitting and lying about on the sand, 
waited for the nuts to be prepared. The 
most difficult part of the preparation was 
getting the thick husk off thenut. When 
this was done, a section was soon cut 
from the end of the shell, and for the 
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first time the visitors tasted cocoanut in 
its purity. When cocoanuts reach San 
Francisco the meat is a hard, dry lining 
to the shell, and the hollow in the mid- 
dle is half filled with a watery juice that 
one tries to believe has a resemblance 
to milk, but which is really more like 
dishwater. Picked as these were from 
the tree when just right for eating, the 
meat of the nut is like a soft custard, 
and you must eat it with a spoon, or else 
have it thoroughly stirred up, and then 
drink it from the shell. So eaten, it is 
a dish worthy of a place of honor on the 
table of aking. It gets it, too, for it is 
one of the dishes at the native feasts 
that are given at intervals by the royal 
family. 

After eating all we could of the de- 
licious nuts we again started for the 
cave, which we reached in another hour. 
That is, we reached the neighborhood 
of the cave, but could visit the cave it- 
self only at low water, which would not 
be until noon. We therefore lay around 
on the warm sand, for an hgur or two, 
the gentlemen smoking and the ladies 
chatting. 

We had secured a guide that knew the 
way down the hillside and on into the 
mouth of the cave, which was not so 
easy to find as it might have been. A 
rough climb over the rocks and then a 
wade through the water, and we stood 
before a little hole in the cliff. 

“Is this your cave? Not much of a 
cave. If we have had such a climb for 
this hole, I for one feel defrauded.” 

“Don’t judge from the outside. You 
can’t tell how it is inside. And then, 
did not I hear some one say it was a 
treasure cave? Who knows but we may 
find our fortunes awaiting us here. Come 
on, and let us see the inside of the cave 
before we express an opinion as to its ex- 
tent and beauty.” 

We looked searchingly into the hole 
before us. How did we know that there 
were not both bats and mice inside? 
Then too, the tide had covered the open- 
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ing before us. There was good reason to 
fear that some sea monster had taken 
refuge there. But men have no nerves, 
so we were soon standing within the 
cave. It was only a few feet in diameter 
at the entrance, but widened suddenly, 
till when we were twenty feet from the 
entrance we looked up toa roof high 
above our heads, while the sides of the 
cave seemed rods from us on each side. 
It was so far to the end of the cave that 
we could not see it. It was nearly dark, 
and did not look as if mortal had ever 
attempted to probeits mysteries before. 

A few feet more, and progress was 
stopped by a gulf which opened in the 
floor before them. The other side of the 
gulf was invisible. 

As a cave this one was most decidedly 
a failure. It was not half large enough, 
and it had no particular beauty to make 
up for its want of size. The sides were 
of rough rock, a species of coral, and 
the tide filling it twice each day made it 
damp and unpleasant. Why it should 
have been recommended as something 
worth seeing was a question. If this was 
all we were to have for our labor, the 
visitors were inclined to feel that they 
had been cheated. To be sure, the ride 
was something, but if they had not been 
looking forward to the cave they might 
have enjoyed even that much more. 

“Well. I have seen cellars that were 
full as interesting as this hole is. Do 
you often take this trip?” 

“Just wait till the sun gets around 
here. And while you are waiting, sup- 
pose we have the story of the treasure, 
and then you will understand what you 
see later as you could not now.” 

So we sat around on the rough stones 
that were strewn around the cave, and 
listened while the lawyer told us the 
story of “ Kaiwili’s Treasure.” 


When Kamehameha, aided by the pow- 
er of the fire goddess, defeated and de- 
stroyed Keona, the last of the indepen- 
dent kings of Hawaii, Keona’s eldest 
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son, Nalimu, was still a mere boy. He 
was too young to fight, and had been sent 
by his father to the island of Maui to be 


safe in case of defeat. He was there on 
the day when the news came of his 
father’s death, and it was thought best 
for him to remain, as Kamehameha was 
in such a rage at the death of his favor- 
ite chief killed in battle, that he had 
vowed to put to death every member of 
his enemy’s family. Nalimu was old 
enough to know his danger, and he re- 
mained hidden away for months in a 
deep gorge of the Wailuku Mountains. 
In time the rage of Kamehameha wore 
away, and he forgot that there still re- 
mained one son of the house of his old 
enemy. 

Nalimu still kept away from the island 
where he might meet the king, but he 
felt that he was safe on Maui. He had 
by this time grown to manhood. He 
was tall and as straight as a palm tree. 
His form was that of one of the old gods. 
He was as perfect as a bronze statue 
and as strong as was “Thundering 
Tane,” Pele’s warrior brother, who 
fought for her in all her battles with 
mortals. Hehad lived in the mountains 
so long that he had grown like them in 
many things. He was staunch and true, 
no one ever had cause to regret trusting 
him, and if he gave his word to a friend 
he kept that word, even if the friend 
became an enemy instead. 

In his wanderings in the mountain 
fastnesses he had discovered things that 
no other knew of, and was able to find 
treasures that no one else dreamed ex- 
isted. 

He had found gems that made him, 
for that time, very wealthy. It is denied 
that there are any precious gems o1 
minerals in the islands, but there are 
traditions of caves on both Maui and 
Hawaii where precious stones have been 
found, and an old man that lived in Hono- 
lulu a few years ago used to declare that 
he was wandering in the mountains back 
of Honolulu one day, and fell into a hole 
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in the ground half covered by leaves. 
He was stunned by the fall, and lay 
helpless for some time. On recovering 
his senses he tried to find his way out 
of the cave in which he was confined. 
He walked for some time, and at last 
came toa place where the walls were 
literally covered with gems of all colors. 
He filled his pockets and continued 
searching for an exit. After along time 
he reached the open air, nearly dead 
from hunger, thirst, and fatigue. He 
had been gone from home five days, and 
had passed at least four of the five in 
the underworld. He declared that he 
did find gold, diamonds, and rubies, and 
that he had filled his pockets with them, 
but if so he had lost them during his 
wanderings, as he had nothing of the 
kind when he reached his friends. He 
was crazed by his terrible experience, 
and never fully recovered his reason. 
He swore that his friends had robbed 
him of his treasure, and he used to 
spend weeks at a time wandering around 
in the mountains, trying to find the en- 
trance to the cave in which he spent 
those fearful days. He never found it, 
and there are few people that believe 
that there was any such place, but some 
few are sure that he did really find the 
cave, though they are not prepared to 
believe in his story of its treasures. 

Perhaps he was really crazy, and also, 
perhaps he was not, but actually found 
what he said he did. 

At any rate Nalimu had found a treas- 
ure ; just what, no one knows certainly, 
but probably it was gems, or what he 
believed to be gems. He showed no 
one the way to his treasure house, and 
so far as is known never trusted but 
one with a sight of the treasure. 

After a long time,-when he felt sure 
that Kamehameha had lost all desire to 
destroy him, he began to look among 
the maidens for one who should come 
as his bride to the little hut that he had 
built of the sweet-smelling grass under 
the tall mango trees, beside the little 
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brook that rippled its way down the 
steep side of the mountain on its way 
to the sea. He waited long before he 
saw the one he wanted; but at last fate 
met him, and he laid down his heart at 
the feet of Kaiwili. 

She was as arrant a young flirt as 
even civilization could produce. She 
had had more hearts laid at her dainty 
brown feet than any other three girls 
of her race, and she herself had no more 
heart than one of the stone images in 
the City of Refuge on the hill behind 
her father’s hut. She had laughed to 
scorn all her other suitors; but Nalimu 
was the son of a king, and perhaps she 
had best take him for her lord. She 
did not intend to be the slave that most 
of the women of her race became after 
marriage. She would share his hut, 
but it must be as an equal. She would 
come to him on no other terms, and he 
was so infatuated that he was willing 
to promise anything to secure her as 
his bride. 

The wedding feast was held at the 
village where Kaiwili had lived all her 
sixteen years of life. Three days they 
ate, drank, sang, and slept; and then 
Nalimu and his bride left for their home 
several miles back in the mountains. 
Here he had fondly hoped they would 
pass many happy days. He had never 
felt the need of company beyond what 
he found in the two or three huts that 
composed the village, if it could .be 
called one, where he had lived for so 
many years. 

But what suited him did not at all 
satisfy his bride. She had always lived 
in a large village, and had been the life 
of that village. It was a rise in life for 
her to marry the son of a king, even 
though the king was dead after defeat 
but she would have preferred a little 
less honor and more pleasure. She had 
known from the first that Nalimu would 
take her to his home; but like many 
of her civilized sisters of the present 
day she had supposed that, if she was 
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not pleased with his home, he would 
then bring her back to her own village. 
This, Nalimu had no idea of doing. 
Here was his home. His taro fields 
were here. In this spot he’ had spent 
many happy years, and here he intend- 
ed to spend many more. He was sorry 
that it was not as pleasant for Kaiwili 
as it was for him, but he saw no reason 
for changing his residence. To besure, 
he had promised to give Kaiwili her 
own way in all things, but then he did 
not suppose that she would ask such a 
senseless thing as this; and at any rate 
he would not allow her to have her 
way now. Anything else, but not that. 

She sulked and moped for a long 
time, and made life as disagreeable as 
possible for Nalimu, but it had no effect 
upon his decision. This was his home ; 
here she must live,—pleasantly if she 
would, in misery if that was her choice. 
It was of no use to fret. She was his 
wife, an indulged and favored one. Few 
of her companions had such yielding 
husbands. She was envied by most of 
the wives that knew her. It was of no 
use to appeal to her father. In Hawaii 
at that time married was married, and 
parents had nothing further to say as 
to the fate of their children after once 
they left home. 

Kaiwili tried for many days to con- 
quer her husband, but at last gave it up. 
His will was law for her, and if she 
would not yield she must be unhappy, 
for he certainly would never allow her 
to have her way. In all other things 
he was kind and gentle, but in this one 
matter he was rock. She had sense, 
and so gave up at last, and tried to be- 
come reconciled to her new home. 

Nalimu had never shown her his treas- 
ures, and would not listen to her request 
to be taken to the place in which he 
found them. 

What use he intended to make of 
them it is hard to say; for he never 
tried to barter them. Probably he con- 
sidered them as 4apu to the use of the 
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gods. At any rate, he would not allow 
Kaiwili to see them for a long time. 

At last, hoping by this indulgence to 
persuade her to a little more pleasant 
state of mind, he took her to the place 
where he had secreted his treasures. He 
spread them out before her in all their 
richness and beauty. Of course, neither 
of them could have been any judge of 
the value of what lay before them, but 
they could appreciate the beauty. Per- 
haps this wonderful treasure was noth- 
ing more than mica and colored pebbles, 
but certainly Nalimu valued it very 
highly. He showed it to Kaiwili, and 
she was as enthusiastic as he himself. 
They feasted their eyes for some time, 
and then Nalimu hid it away in the se- 
cure place he had made for it in the side 
of the hill. He made Kaiwili take a 
most solemn oath never to divulge the 
secret of this hiding place, and never to 
visit it without his company. This she 
was willing to do, for she saw no use to 
which she could put her new knowledge. 
For this time she had her way. Her 
husband had given up in this one thing, 
and had shown her the treasure which 
he had always refused before to do. 
This was enough for the time. She 
thought that this was the entering 
wedge, and that she should soon be able 
to win her own way in other things as 
easily as in this. But Nalimu had no 
idea of letting her have her own way 
when it conflicted with his wishes. 

Life dragged along with the unhappy 
couple for a year, and then Kaiwili sud- 
denly brightened up, and there was no 
more sulking. Nalimu saw the change, 
and flattered himself that she had con- 
cluded to yield gracefully, since yield 
she must. Men are proverbially blind, 
and he was no different from the rest of 
his sex. He could not see that when a 


woman has fought a losing fight for a 
year without once showing symptoms 
of yielding, she is not likely to turn 
about all at once and become the most 
meek and loving of wives. 
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No, Kaiwili had not given up the bat- 
tle; she had only changed weapons. 
She had met in her walks a young man 
that had given her a new subject for 
thought. She had never asked herself 
if she loved Nalimu or no, but now she 
knew without asking. She knew that 
she had never loved him with one tenth 
the devotion with which she loved the 
new comer. If she had grown, more 
pleasant in her treatment of her hus- 
band, it was not that she loved him 
more, but rather that she was so care- 
less as to what he might think that she 
had ceased to make any effort to win 
him to her way of thinking. 

Kahavari, the youth with whom Kai- 
wili had become infatuated, was the son 
of a slave, but himself was free. Hewas 
nearly as fine looking a man as Nalimu, 
and it the two were to meet in battle it 
would be hard to say which was likely to 
come out victor. But meeting in battle 
was the last thing of which Kahavari 
dreamed. At first when he met Kaiwili 
he had supposed her to be one of the vil- 
lage maidens, and it was some time be- 
fore he learned that she was the wife of 
another. When he did so learn it did 
not have much more effect upon him 
than the same knowledge has on modern 
men. He evidently thought that hus- 
bands had no rights which other men 
were bound to respect. He met Kaiwili 
at all hours, and they passed many hap- 
py days in the forest. 

One day Kaiwili told Kahavari of the 
treasures Nalimu had discovered, and 
that she knew where they were hidden. 
This information was very interesting 
to the youth. Perhaps he knew some- 
thing of the value of gems, or else he 
might have valued them simply as gifts 
to the gods that would win from them 
whatever rewards the giver might 
choose. 

He persuaded Kaiwili to show him the 
hiding place. She did so, and when he 
saw the gems he proposed that they two 
take them and fly. They could take to 
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their canoe and could reach Oahuin safe- 
ty, and there Nalimu was powerless. He 
would'scarcely. dare follow them to the 
home of his enemy, Kamehameha, —and 
if he should, then they could appeal to 
the great king to aid them against him, 
telling who he was and how it happened 
that he was living when all others of his 
tribe had been killed. 

Kaiwili needed but little persuasion. 
It was not a disgrace for her torun away 
from her, husband with another man. It 
might be very dangerous, but if she es- 
caped no one would think the less of her 
for it. A man then was supposed to be 
able to take care of his own honor and 
name. If he killed a false wife he was 
within his rights, and if he let her go 
there was no more to be said about it. 
If he did not care no one else would, and 
the errant wife would have no stones 
thrown at her. 

So after some time spent in planning 
she agreed to fly from the bondage that 
she had learned to hate, and to take upon 
her another that she would probably find 
more irksome than the old. It was de- 
cided to fly the next time Nalimu was 
off to the mountains. 

The day came, and Kaiwili hastened 
to find her new lord and to make all ready 
for their flight. If she had been content 
to fly without robbing her husband she 
might have escaped without any trouble, 
for the chances are that Nalimu was as 
tired of her as she was of him; but she 
did not so fly. Shecarried with her the 
whole of his buried treasure, which her 
new lover demanded that she should 
turn over to him. Perhaps he cared 
more for the treasure than he did for the 
wife. 

They fled from the shore at early dawn 
in their little canoe, and were soon out 
of sight of land on the way to Oahu. 

Nalimu came home next morning 
from his mysterious visit to the moun- 
tain, and found his hut deserted. He 
soon learned from neighbors where and 
with whom his wife had fled. He sus- 
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pected that she had robbed him, and 
went at once to where his precious treas- 
ure had been secreted. It was gone, and 
his rage was something terrible. He 
cared comparatively little for the loss of 
his wife. She had worn his patience 
threadbare by her freakishness, and he 
felt that he could have borne her loss 
with equanimity had she not taken what 
he valued far beyond price. He hastened 
to the beach and soon was ready to fol- 
low the fleeing couple. 

He rowed all night, and at break of 
day saw on the horizon the first faint 
lines that showed where Oahu lay under 
its veil of cloud. All day he pushed on, 
and at night was neartheland. Hehad 
thought nothing of the fate that might 
befall him if his enemy, Kamehameha, 
should learn that he had placed himself 
in his power. His whole thought was 
of his treasure, and of the means by 
which he might reclaim it. Only let 
him get it back again and he would re- 
turn to hishome content. Kaiwili could 
stay with her new lord if she chose, if 
they would restore what they had stolen. 
If not, then terrible was the fate he 
would wreak upon them. 

He was close to the shore when the 
second morning broke, and skirted along 
the land looking for a suitable place to 
land without going to the place where 
the village was. He did not mean to 
fall into the hands of his enemies if he 
could avoid it. 

Down beneath the outer side of Di- 
mond Head he ran his frail vessel ashore. 
Here was a little cove where it was safe 
to land, and where no one was likely to 
find his canoe while he was seeking the 
runaways. 

He pulled it up high onthe sand, and 
started inland to find some trace of 
those whom he was seeking. He had 


taken but half a dozen steps when he 
came upon a sight that filled his stern 
heart with mingled joy and rage. 

On the sand at the mouth of a cave in 
the cliff sat his traitor wife, and beside 
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her lounged the form of the man that 
had robbed him of not only his wife, but 
what he -valued much more, of the pre- 
cious stones that had so filled his heart 
that there was no room for any other 
love. 

They had reached the shore only the 
night before, and had preferred resting 
here until morning to the difficult feat 
of running in through the breakers at 
night, as they would have to do if they 
finished their voyage at once. 

They were so intent upon the gems, 
which lay in the little calabash that 
Nalimu had carved for them, that they 
did not hear the sound of his light steps 
upon the soft sand. He stood close be- 
side them before they were aware of his 
presence onthe island. They had scarce- 
ly expected he would follow them, — and 
he would not, had they not robbed him. 

Suddenly Kaiwili looked up, and a 
shriek burst from her pallid lips, as she 
saw her wronged husband standing 
within a few rods of her. 

At her cry Kahavari sprang to his 
feet, and grasped the short spear that 
lay beside him. Kaiwili rushed past 
him and was hidden in the cave, and 
Kahavari followed her. Nalimu rushed 
after them, and found himself in a cold, 
damp cave running far back beneath the 
mountain. 

Fast flew the terrified wife from the 
rage of her wronged husband, swift fol- 
lowed the man for whom she had left 
home and husband, but swifter, faster, 
came the avenger upon their path. 
They rushed back, back, until they 
reached the place where the deep pit 
yawned before them. Here Kaiwili 
paused, and held up her hand :— 

“List, O kane. Hear ye not the roar 
of the water god? He is coming to 
avenge our intrusion into his den. See, 
here are signs which show that he has 
but just left, and hear his roar. He is 
returning, and we shall perish under the 
waves of his rage.” 

Both men had paused in their head- 
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long rush at her word, and now they 
could hear clearly the rushing roar of 
water. It seemed to be beneath them, 
but where they stood they could see 
nothing. 

A moment’s thought told them that 
the mouth of the cave was below the 
high-water mark, and that when the tide 
was at its height the cave must be filled. 
But there was still time to escape. 

But Nalimu was determined to have 
his gems in his possession before leav- 
ing the cave. He had not yet spoken 
to his recreant wife, but now he stood 
before her, barring the narrow path to 
safety. . 

“ And is this the place, O Kaiwili, in 
which I find thee? I left thee safe in 
thy own home. How comes it that I 
find thee here in a strange land, holding 
in thy hands that which I bade the nev- 
er touch, and beside a man who is no 
brother nor kin to thee ?”’ 

“Dost ask why? Because thou tookst 
me, a merry, joyous girl from all. the 
friends of my youth, expecting me to 
be happy beside thee with no compan- 
ions but thee, and thou much more 
pleased with these gaudy stones than 
with me, and much fonder of seeing 
them than of looking into my eyes. I 
found no husband inthee. Thou leftest 
me for days whilst seeking for more of 
the fatal stones which were built into a 
wall between us. I found that, if not 
fair ‘to thee, to others I still was fair. 
It thou hadst no eyes for my beauty, 
others had. I left thee because thou 
caredst not to keep me. I longed for a 
home where I could meet young friends 
and old companions, and thou wouldst 
not allow it. I found one who would 
take me away from the land I hate, and 
I came with him. I love him, and not 
thee.” 

“Tt is well for thee to gird at me that 
I did not care to stay beside thee. 
Didst ever try being kind and loving as 
wife should be? If thy heart had not 
been against me I had long ago won my 
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way to its core, but I saw no chance to 
win against thy set will, soto shun angry 
words I have kept from thee. This is 
all my fault.” 

While they were talking the roaring 
of the waters grew stronger and louder. 
In fear all cowered at the brink of the 
pit. Nothought of the quarrel between 
them was in either mind. They were 
all stunned by the sound, of which they 
knew not the source. 

“T tell thee, it is the water god, and 
he comes to destroy us. Fly, fly while 
we may. I have wronged thee, O Na- 
limu, but I repent. Take now thy gems, 
and perchance if thou offerest them to 
the angry god he will forgive us for 
entering his abode, and will allow us to 
go in peace.” 

While she spoke the appalling sounds 
grew louder. A wall of water swept into 
the cave, shutting the light from its 
depths. It receded, but only to gather 
strength for another attack,as it seemed. 
Wave after wave swept into the mouth 
of the cave, each one coming nearer the 
doomed trio. Nalimu attempted to seize 
the calabash of jewels, which Kaiwili 
still held. He was resolved to perish 
rather than lose them. Kaiwili seemed 
to comprehend his purpose, for with a 
wild cry she cast the vessel from her 
into the pit. 

A ray of sunlight entered the cave 
just as she did it, and in its beams the 
gems flashed with their colored radiance, 
lighting up for a moment the gloom of 
darkness which encompassed them. 

As the gems fell into the depths of 
the pit Nalimu uttered a wild cry and 
sprang forward to seize them. In vain. 
They fell to the depths below. He 
turned in frenzy, and clasping Kaiwili 
in his arms, plunged downward after the 
gems that he had prized beyond the love 
of wife or even life. 

Kahavari was almost paralyzed with 
horror at the sights and sounds which 
surrounded him. The shock of seeing 
the girl that had left all for him perish 
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before his eyes, while he was unable to 
aid her in the least ; the sounds of the 
roaring water, which dashed its spray 
up to his very feet at each new rise of 
the waves,— all together was enough to 
destroy the reason of man. 

He strove to escape by swimming, but 
the waves in the narrow passage to the 
cave were too strong for him. He gave 
himself up to death and sat down to 
await its coming. Higher and higher 
rose the water, till his head alone was 
above its surface. Then it seemed to 
him that it was rising no higher. It was 
many minutes before he dared hope that 
the worst was over, but then he felt with 
a glad throb of thankfulness that the 
tide was going out. 

It was still hours before he could es- 
cape from his prison, but at last he 
walked out of the fatal place, and hast- 
ened away to tell his friends the terri- 
ble things which he had seen. 

He lived many years, but he knew no 
joy; for ever he saw the fall of his loved 
one into the deep pit,— in his ears ever 
rang her last despairing cry. He ever 
saw the struggle between her and her 
maddened husband, which ended in both 
going down to death in the dark hole 
that was lighted for the moment by the 
gleam of the wonderful gems that had 
cost two lives and had cursed another 
with sorrowful memories. 

To this day, whoever stands in the 
cave when the sun lights it with its 
rays at turn of tide, will see the flash of 
the gleaming gems falling into the pit; 
will see the forms of hapless Kaiwili 
and her husband, locked in a death em- 
brace, plunge into the deep darkness of 
that terrible gulf. The last despairing 
cry of the doomed girl will ring again, 
and then all is darkness. Then hasten 
from the cave, or you will share the fate 
ef Kahavari, and will spend the long 
hours of the tide standing in deep water, 
which may overwhelm and destroy you. 
The cave keeps the treasures cast to it 
by ill-starred Kaiwili, and will keep them 
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till the waters are dried from the face 
of the earth, and the secret places of the 
great deep are laid bare to sight. 


All drew a long breath as the speaker 
finished his long story, and were a little 
inclined to draw together and to glance 
askance into the darkness. 

Suddenly a beam of light shone into 
the darkness, and as it struck the side 
of the pit a flash of colors blazed out, 
almost blinding the eyes which had been 
so long in the dusk of the cave. With 
the flash came a low wail, swelling to a 
shriek. Al] sprang to their feet, and 
turned toward the gulf. Thelight had 
nearly faded,— but lo! on the very edge 
of the gulf were two shadowy forms 
locked in a death struggle, swaying to 
and fro, each striving to cast off the 
clasp of the other. As they staggered 
nearer the dark pit, again came that 
wailing shriek,—and with one accord 
the company of visitors rushed for the 
mouth of the cave. 

Once outside, and courage came back. 
Each one tried to give some reasonable 
excuse for haste in reaching daylight. 
But the faces of several were still very 
pafe. 

“Now, why don’t you all admit that 
you were just frightened out of your 
wits? You know that was the case, and 
you might as well confess it.” 

The three visitors from outside looked 
at the speaker a moment, then the seek- 
er for sensations said : 

“} don’t mind saying I was fright- 
ened ; but why were not you? Have 
you been accustomed to spook visits 
until you are case-hardened, and are not 
afraid of them ?” 

“ Well, I think I was as frightened as 
you were the first time I heard that 
sound,” said the younger Hawaiian lady, 
“but I have got used to it now. We 
always take strangers to visit the cave, 
and always try to take them at the hour 
when they can hear this cry. We are 
not often able to have our guests so well 
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prepared for it as you were, for Mr. 
H has never been with us to tell 
the story ina proper manner before. I 
flatter myself you got the sensation you 
were hoping for.” 

“ But how do you know when the cry 
can be heard?” 

“Well, it is very easy to find what 
time is high tide, and the cry will come 
about half an hour before, and will in- 
crease in strength and shrillness till full 
tide.” 

“ Do you know what made the cry?” 

“I don’t know, but I suppose the tide 
comes into the pit through a narrow 
neck, and forcing the air before it 
through a pipe-like opening into the 
cave, it causes the horrid shrieks. That 
is what scientific men say, I believe.” 

“And the gems that light up the 
cave?” 

“Nothing but crystals that line the 
side of the pit, and stand just right to 
catch the sunlight when it comes into 
the cave, which it does but for a few 
minutes each day.” 

“T am sure you cannot explain away 
the forms that we saw struggling on the 
brink‘of the gulf.” 

“Not a form there.” 
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“ But I saw them.” 
‘“‘No. You saw the shadows of Mr. 








W—— and my sister, who stood behind 
you, and, posed for ghosts in deadly 
though silent struggle.” 

She had longed for a sensation, and 
she had got it. There was nothing to 
do more but to mount the tired horses 
and ride back to Waikiki, where anoth- 
er bath put the party into good spirits 
and washed away all feeling of chagrin 
at being so thoroughly sold. 

“ Was the whole story a sell then ?” 

“No. Part of it is true. Nalimu real- 
ly lived and died as I told the tale. He 
was insane for some time, and gathered 
pebbles for gems, which his wife threw 
into the pit, and he jumped after them 
holding her in his arms.” 

It is evening. The tropic moon lights 
up the lovely island, and the happy par- 
ty rides slowly back to Honolulu. Here 
and there they meet groups of Hawaii- 
ans, singing as they ride, and one at 
least of the visitors feels that she could 
be content if Providence had cast her 
life-lines in this favored land. 

But that cannot be. Tomorrow will 
come, and with it the huge steamer on 
which passage has been taken, and good- 
bys must be said to this garden of the 
Pacific. 

Aloha, Hawaii; aloha nui, Hawaiians. 
God keep the land and its people. 
Mabel H. Closson. 


[June, 
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ALONG THE UMPQUA. 


ARDINER CITY is 
a little town on the 
Umpqua River in 
Southern Oregon, a 
}. shipping point for the 
ee lumber manufactured at 
the two sawmills of the 
place, which are located a few miles 
from the mouth of the stream. 

The population are what the people 
of a logging camp and milling town 
usually are. Many of them who have 
their little homes along the meadows 
beyond the village or among the streams 
that feed the river, are still so far from 
the hurry of the world and the observa- 
tion of Mrs. Grundy that they have 
ample time and room to cultivate their 
own marked individualities. But the 
frequency of the mails and the close 
approach of the railroad — which is now 
but two days’ journey away—have driven 
to a more remote spot some of the 
earlier pioneers of this place, men who 
were only at home on the extreme edges 
of civilization, and happy when paddling 
about over the placid stream in an 
Indian canoe with an Indian companion, 
perhaps as dumb as the salmon they 
would spear, or hunting the game that 
prowled through the untrodden timber 
that covered the steep hillsides to the 
water’s edge. 

Thirty years ago a tall, slender, 
slightly stooped man, with bright eyes 
set well back under his high white fore- 
head, shaded by an old hat generally in 
the last stages of disrepair, and clad in 
a flannel or buckskin shirt and overalls, 
enjoyed the proud distinction of being 
the “oddest genius” on the river. 
Many of his queer sayings and doings 
are yet told with feeling by the oldest 








citizens, as they sit about the fire in the 
‘store,’ and swap yarns on the rainy 
winter afternoons. Schomarsh, as he 
was known, was a man of considerable 
education, and an unusually good sur- 
veyor in those early days. He was at 
times employed in that way, but only 
worked long enough to procure money 
for the supply of his immediate wants, 
which were few, and to buy materials 
for the many curious experiments he 
was continually trying, the working 
models of the inventions which he made 
but never patented. One of these in- 
ventions was a contrivance to propel a 
canoe by the pressure of the feet, leav- 
ing the hands free to use gun or fishing 
rod. 

Numberless curious snares and traps 
for birds and wild animals he made, as 
he lived alone in his little one-roomed 
cabin, where he did his own cooking 
when and how he liked. He was a close 
observer of nature, and her woods were 
an open book from whose pages he loved 
to read at all hours and in all weather. 
At dawn, at midnight, or at noonday, 
his boat would be seen gliding about 
over the dark river, or his gun be heard 
far in the odorous silence of the woods 
by the loggers around their evening 
campfire or at their noonday rest. 

He was fond of his own queer jokes. 
Their humor was only appreciated up to 
a certain limited point by the most of 
his contemporaries; after that was 
reached, the laugh continued, but it 
would be at him. And indeed, it would 
almost seem that he might be insane, 
though such was not the case, even 
when he spent several days and some 
money he could ill spare to rig up an 
old canoe with a long, stout rope and a 
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harpoon, with the purpose of anchoring 
it to a little whale that had gotten across 
the bar into the river at high tide, and 
for a week or more was seen, evidently 
not knowing how to get out to sea again. 
When asked what he wanted to do this 
for, and how he expected to get ashore 
again,— for it was impossible to capture 
the creature with the means at hand,— 
he answered that he could easily swim 
ashore, but he wanted to see the d—— 
thing tow that old canoe over the bar. 

So one day he paddled down stream 
with a jaunty little flag flying, and the 
rope and harpoon in readiness. He 
loitered down nearly to the bar before 
he saw the whale blowing at a little dis- 
tance. By the time he got there it was 
somewhere else; and that continued to 
be the case for a tediously long time, 
before he had a good chance to throw 
the harpoon into the blowhole of the 
animal, as he had planned to do. 

He was almost over it at last, and as 
it came slowly up he plunged the wea- 
‘pon in, standing up ready to pay out the 
rope as it would go to the bottom. But 
it is always the unexpected that happens: 
the whale did not go to the bottom just 
then,—it forged ahead with startling 
speed, throwing the canoe high in the 
air and the man twenty feet away in 
another direction. When he came to 
the surface and dashed the water out of 
his eyes, he saw the capsized boat spin- 
ning through the water in a white line 
of foam, far ahead, and in a moment it 
sank. 

All this had been watched from the 
shore by a party of huckleberry pick- 
ers,—three children, a fat woman, and a 
girl. They had come down the river 
early in the morning, and their skiff was 
secured a few yards from where they 
were picking berries. When the girl’s 


sharp eyes saw the result of the strange 
actions of the man in the canoe, she 
ran to the water, untied her skiff, poled 
it out with her oar, and in two minutes 
was rowing towards the swimmer, who 
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had struck out for the nearest shore. 
When she was alongside she stopped, 
and he called out quite cheerfully,— 

“Hello! did you come out here to 
pick me up?” 

Her only answer was a short inclina- 
tion of her head. He climbed into the 
boat, and wanted to take the oars, but 
she pointed to the other seat, which he 
took obediently, a dripping figure, bare- 
footed, hatless, clad only in shirt and 
overalls, as he had prepared to swim 
ashore. He was not expecting to be 
picked up in this way, and felt that some 
of the glory had been rubbed from his 
adventure. He was conscious of em- 
barrassment and a slight sense of re- 
sentment before the calm regard of this 
young woman, who asked no questions, 
and whose face was hidden in the dark 
cavern of her bonnet. Was she dumb, 
or only unusually careful of her words ? 
Who was she, anyway ? 

He was about to ask her, when, follow- 
ing her glance, he looked back, and 
there he saw the little whale on the bar 
sending up a blood-stained spurt of 
water, and Jashing about furiously. In 
the memory of his recent exploit he 
forgot his temporary embarrassment, 
and told his rescuer all about his plan- 
ning to see the little whale towing the 
old canoe, with its flag flying, over the 
bar by the harpoon fast in his head ; 
how it would probably attract the atteh- 
tion of passing vessels, who would lay 
by and endeavor to capture the strange- 
ly moving craft, but in vain. 

The girl laughed, the first sound she 
had uttered since he got into the boat. 

“Did you do all that on purpose?” 
she said. 

“ Yes; I intended to swim ashore. | 
did n’t suppose the blamed thing would 
upset the boat right away.” 

Again a long peal of laughter. “ Well, 
ye air the p/umdest ijit. If I had ’a’ 
known, I would n’t ’a’ gone after ye.” 

Just then they touched the sand, and 
as the boat was drawn up she declined 
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the many offers of assistance from the 
men who had collected on the shore 
from the quarters at the Indian reser- 
vation on the bank above, from where 
the maneuvers of the decorated canoe 
had been watched for some time, and 
the rescue with thrills of deep interest ; 
but paying no attention to any remarks, 
the girl disappeared in the huckleberry 
bushes so quickly that Schomarsh did 
not have a chance to speak to her again. 
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Nor could he find out anything of her 
identity from the men he entertained 
at the mess dinner with an account of 
his adventure. 

Later in the day he saw the skiff, 
loaded with the children, the fat woman, 
and the buckets of berries, go flying up 
stream under a scrap of sail, with favor- 
ing wind and tide. Through the glass 
he could see the berry stains on the 
faces of the children, and the blue bon- 
net at the tillerrope. But what did the 
other woman have on her neck ? “ Must 
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be some new kind of woman’s riggin’; 
they are a queer lot, anyhow.” So he 
gave up the puzzle, and got into his own 
dried clothing. 

He soon hired an Indian and canoe 
to take him home, where his dog met 
him with evident relief of mind; as he 
had not been allowed to accompany the 
expedition that day, he had had serious 
doubts about its being a wise one. 

Not without foundation in the past 


AMATEUR WHALER RESCUED. 


was this doubt in the mind of Scho- 
marsh’s best friend, for he had been the 
innocent victim of an experiment that 
had culminated prematurely. 

In the heavy timber of that time lived 
great numbers of black bear, which were 
hard to hunt, difficult to kill, and trou- 
blesome to all kinds of stock. How to 
get rid of these animals by some more 
expeditious means had long been a prob- 
lem to the dwellers along the river,— 
one that Schomarsh at last proudly an- 
nounced he would solve. He had a quan- 
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tity of hard wood plugs turned, some 
six inches long by one and one half in 
diameter. He then bored holes of a 
corresponding size in as many trees 
where signs of the bear were frequent. 
He then filled part of the cavity with 
powder and some matches that were to 
be ignited by a string running through 
a groove, and connected with a piece of 
bait that hung, when all was ready, just 
where the sharpened plug, driven tight 
into the hole, would be sent through 
the bear’s head when he scraped the 
matches by pulling the meat away. 

This scheme was admitted plausible, 
but if enthusiasm was not expressed in 
a gratifying degree, the inventor did not 
let it discourage him. 
preparations were complete he hired In- 
dians to bring canoe loads of bait from 
down the coast where a whale had gone 
ashore, and carrying this on the back of 
a snorting and much disgusted pony, he 
went through the woods, carefully at- 
taching seductive morsels to the pendent 
strings of his loaded trees, his old dog 
watching him. He had not been al- 
lowed to eat any of the meat, for sani- 
tary reasons. But while Schomarsh was 
fixing the second tree, Grabem turned 
over in his mind the folly of letting that 
other piece of meat go to waste. His 
master must have forgotten it; at any 
rate, it would be much better buried 
were he would be sure to find it next 
time,— and yielding to his inner prompt- 
ing he ran back. 

In a few minutes Schomarsh and the 
pony were ‘startled by a terrific explo- 
sion, followed by the voice of Grabem 
raised in a keen wail of surprise and 
pain. Hurrying through the brush, 
Schomarsh met the limping dog, bleed- 
ing profusely from a torn shoulder, 
where the sharpened stick had struck 
him. He expressed remorseand humil- 
iation so plainly that his master took 
him to the river and bathed his wound, 
instead of kicking him, as Grabem felt 
he would have been justified in doing. 
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At intervals for weeks explosions 
would be heard at all hours of the day 
and night; soon after Schomarsh would 
be seen paddling in that direction, but 
never to find a victim. Hehad, then,. 
some alleys of brush built on either side, 
and in one of these he did find a bear 
with the peg driven into its brain. By 
this he felt so encouraged that he re- 
newed the bait on all the remaining en- 
gines of destruction. 

On one of his expeditions for this 
purpose he met a woman among the 
trees with a gun over her shoulder and 
a dog at her heels. After the second 
glance he recognized her as the same 
one that came for him in a skiff the day 
of his inglorious whaling cruise. She 
acknowledged his greeting by a fleeting 
nod and glance as she passed on, but he 
saw that the face under the bonnet was 
flushed and the eyes very bright. 

Schomarsh wondered why he did not 
meet the fat woman or some of the 
children, but he saw no one until he 
came to the sled trails worn by the trees 
as they were dragged from far in the 
woods to the nearest river bank. Pres- 
ently he heard men’s voices and laugh- 
ter, and then through the leaves he saw 
them standing about the eight yoke of 
panting oxen attached toa great felled 
tree, as resting for breath they had 
halted in the shade. 

A breeze stirred the tops of the tall 
firs and spruces, but under them among 
the motionless leaves and over the 
myriads of glaring white chips that were 
scattered among the springy carpet of 
fallen needles, a great, still heat rested, 
and drew the piney sweet odors out until 
they seemed to be visible in the haze 
over the flaming red of the vine-maple 
leaves and frost-touched blackberry 
vines. Just then the men’s voices ebbed 
into silence a moment, and in that brief 
breath’s space he heard the vibrating 
tattoo of a yellow-hammer’s bill, and a 
quail’s warning, “ Quzt that now, Quit 
that zow.” 
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He had for another four seconds the 
artist’s intuition of the picture before 
him, as he stepped into the road slightly 
above the men in their red and blue 
shirts and overalls, grouped in the un- 
conscious ease of much-used strength 
about the two ranks of heavy-limbed, 
white-horned oxen, with motionless 
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“Well, old man,” continued a voice 
from the loggers, “we came very near 
havin’ to set on the remains of Marcus 
O’Reilius just now, as a self-organized 
corrinor’s jury,— knowin’ he would n’t 
keep long. He saw old man Pamsey’s 
girl go by just now with her dog and 
gun,—’spose the old man can’t shoot 


THE LAST VICTIM OF THE BEAR TRAP. 


heads held down, the dark perspective 
mass of the great tree stretching back 
into the shadowy aisles of its yet un- 
disturbed fellows. 

Then Grabem barked and the voices 
rose again. “Hello, Marshmallow!” — 


a nickname given by the smart clerk in 
the grocery,— because “ he was consid- 
erable soft like, and not so very sweet 
either.” 





no how, for she gets all the game they 
have,— and Marky here must go a clat- 
terin’ after-her, and say a lot of stuff. 
What was it, Marky? Say it over.” 

A big, red-whiskered Irishman as- 
sumed a position of easy gallantry by 
resting one foot on the log, while he told 
how he had accosted the girl by saying 
that she was passing a toll road,.and that 
he was toll master. She did not pause 
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and he started after her; but when she 
turned quickly and he looked along a 
gun barrel into a pair of determined 
eyes that drew a bead on his brawny per- 
son at uncomfortably close quarters, he 
immediately began to withdraw, but his 
companions jeered and he spoke again: 

“Come now, ye are foolin’; ye would n’t 
hurt a likely boy for wantin’ to kiss ye, 
an’ it’s no harm at all. Put by yer 
shootin’ iron, now. Yeare after deer, I 
know, but ye have pierced this one’s 
heart widout shootin’ of him ”’ ; and he 
took a step nearer. 

“Go back !”’ she said. “ I ain't a hunt- 
in’ varmints tqday, but I kin shoot one 
if I have to.” 

After that she retreated unmolested, 
while the men’s laughter re-echoed at 
the discomfiture of their companion. 

On the gentlemanly side of Scho- 
marsh there was a shy feeling of old- 
time courtesy for woman, the mingling 
of tender memories of a gentle mother, 
and of his father’s manner towards her. 
Now he felt revolted by the good-na- 
tured but half tipsy and brutal group of 
men. That Marcus O’Reiley needed to 
be shot he did not for a moment doubt, 
though before he had many times been 
entertained by his ready wit and untu- 
tored philosophy. 

To this philosophy was due in part 
the slight change in his name which 
Schomarsh himself had made. <A copy 
of Marcus Aurelius was Schomarsh’s 
constant companion and authority on 
nearly all disputed subjects. After a 
puzzled examination of this volume one 
day, O’Reiley had said: “ Barrin’ the 
spellin’ of his name, that auld ancestor 
of mine found out nearly as much as I 
know myself; and he put it in such big 
worruds, too! All the O’Reileys are 
full of ’em to this day.” 

As Schomarsh strode away from the 
men, he remembered all he had heard 
of the new family that had recently come 
to live on the river. The old man was 
rather feeble in health and spirits. The 
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girl was said to be a good shot and 
fisher, always roving about over the river 
or gliding through the woods with her 
dog and gun ; but so shy, or proud, or 
queer —his informants did not know 
which —that she would not come to any 
of their dances in the neighborhood, nor 
join in the free and easy jokes of the 
young men. She was never heard to 
giggle as the other girls did, and she 
had never been seen but once without 
her sunbonnet. Then she had come to 
a Fourth of July dance, and had been 
taken out by a young logger to walk 
through a quadrille. He was a little 
tipsy and his legs a trifle unsteady, and 
in the intricacies of the fancy steps he 
attempted they got hopelessly tangled, 
and he fell heavily to the floor, amid the 
noisy laughter of the others. The girl 
went out of the rear door like a flash, 
seizing her father’s arm and taking him 
with her. Before her partner recovered 
himself they were out of sight, she hur- 
rying her father into the boat ; and not 
until her strong young arms had sent it 
far out upon the silent river toward home 
were her excitement and outraged feel- 
ings cooled. She had felt likesome shy, 
wild thing, with all those strange eyes 
upon her, and when an opportunity came 
for escape, it was irresistible. 

Some of the younger men had since 
then asked her to accompany them to 
other amusements of the same kind; but 
she simply said that she did not want to 
go, and they went away abashed by the 
directness of her refusal, and the calm- 
ness of her unsmiling but attentive re- 
gard, as she listened to their rather diffi- 
cult conversation. 

Dad Pamsey, as he was known, was a 
gentle-voiced, harmless old man. Scho- 
marsh had met him, and drawn from him 
a certain amount of confidence about 
his fortunes and family. The former 
were but poor, and of the latter but one 
remained,—the girl, Ad’line Ann,— the 
child of a former wife. After some years 
he had married a widow with two chil- 
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dren. This last episode he announced 
witha gentle sigh, and the explanation 
that ‘‘Melvina had a gift of conversa- 
tion most powerful!” Between Ad‘line 
Ann, so shy, but “ powerful heady,” as 
he said, and her father, there evidently 
was a strong bond, for her name ap- 
peared often in his limited conversa- 
tions. 

Schomarsh experienced a vague sense 
of sympathy with this silent and plucky 
young woman, who, like himself, found 
a joy in being alone with nature. He 
even wondered for a moment how she 
would look with that hideous pasteboard 
thing off her head. But just then Grab- 
em barked at a raccoon, whose ringed 
tail whisked intoa hole beyond his reach 
under a rock. An owl, startled from 
his morning nap, sailed over his head. 
The gun went to his shoulder, but he 
reflected that the charge was for bear, 
not birds, and lowered it again. He had 
forgotten all about the girl by the time 
he reached the next tree to be newly 
baited, and rejoiced to see fresh bear 
tracks near. Grabem came out and sat 
panting at a discreet distance, his ears 
expressing extreme solicitude while his 
master tied on the piece of meat from 
the bag he carried. 

A sharp explosion rang through the 
still woods from some distance, and the 
dog,remembering his former hurt, yelped 
sharply and ran into the brush with his 
tail between his legs. Schomarsh knew 
that the charge in one of his loaded 
trees had been exploded, and grasping 
his gun he hastened in the direction of 
the sound. At intervals, as he sprang 
over briar-tangled logs, and crashed 
through thickets of sallal berry bushes, 
he heard the deep baying of a hound. 
His dog followed that sound, and 
reached the tree before he did. A black- 
ened hole was all that either saw when 
they reached the place. The bait was 
gone, and no bear tracks among the 
leaves to be seen, though Grabem was 
VOL. xiv—43. 
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circling about as if something unusual 
was the matter. 

Presently a hound sneaked across the 
little opening into the trail beyond. 
Schomarsh felt confident that he had 
taken the bait, and would have shot him, 
but that he nosed the ground and voiced 
that echoing cry again. Grabem joined 
him, and they started toward the river. 
Schomarsh followed cautiously, looking 
for some sign of the creature the dogs 
were tracking. To his astonishment he 
saw blood on the wide plush-like sur- 
face of the thimbleberry leaves that hung 
across his path as high as his breast. 
What could have dropped it there? The 
dogs did not bark any more, but he could 
hear them whining somewhere. Once 
through the thicket, he came out on the 
sand. In it were the dogs’ tracks, and 
with them the irregular print of a little 
shoe, and here a drop of blood on a 
stone. He felt suddenly sick with a fear 
he could not name. He remembered 
that Ad’line Ann had a hound with her 
that morning. 

He flew to a little clump of willows, 
where all the tracks led, and there on 
the sand, leaning against a tree, with 
her eyes shut, and her print dress stained 
deeply with blood from the shoulder 
down, lay the girl herself. He threw 
down his gun and knelt beside her, with 
an exclamation of compassion and grief. 

She shrank away as she opened her 
eyes and saw him. He thought they 
had the same look a deer’s have when it 
is mortally wounded, and the hunter 
goes to plunge a knife into the slender, 
helpless throat. 

““Good God,” he cried, “ Don’t think 
I am going to hurt you! Where are you 
hit? Let me help you.” 

The frightened eyes still regarded 
him, and the white lips moved. “ Bring 
me some water. There’s a tin in the 
boat yonder.” 

Her skiff was tied to a snag, and he 
brought the tin bailing cup filled with 
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water. She drank eagerly, and he urged 
her to let him examine her hurt. 

“Some one must ’a’ shot me,” she 
said. 

“Can you lift your arm ?” 

“No.” 

“T am afraid your arm is broken, 
poor child! I must tie it up tight and 
stop the bleeding.” 

He searched in all his pockets fora 
handkerchief, but found none. Hers 
would not reach twice around her upper 
arm, and he said, “ You must let me 
have this,” touching her bonnet. Then 
taking it off gently, with two jerks he 
tore off the cape frill from the lower 
edge, and after cutting away her sleeve 
made a snug bandage above the bleed- 
ing wound in the white flesh. 

She was perfectly silent except for a 
long, quivering sigh now and then. The 
man was filled with regret and pity that 
were only expressed in an occasional 
low exclamation. The hound came and 
licked his mistress’s white face, and 
whined. 

“Can you rise now? I will take you 
to Paul Smith’s just around the bend, 
then I will go for Doc Lister to set 
your arm.” 

He lifted her to her feet, but she was 
faint from pain and loss of blood, and 
after a few steps her head dropped help- 
lessly on his shoulder. He put her in 
the boat with her head on a little rough 
jacket he found there ; then he was soon 
sending the light craft up stream, with 
long nervous strokes, his heart beating 
heavily. The hound was howling dis- 
mally on the receding shore, and he 
cursed him under his breath for being 
the cause of all this trouble. “ Why 
did the girl go prowling around in the 
woods like that for, any way ?”’ 

He looked at her again. The sun 
was in her face; the thick eyelashes 
quivered over the white cheek, where a 
few freckles showed. He stopped long 
enough to arrange his own hat to shelter 
her face, and was pierced by a new pang 
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when her eyes opened, and she said, “ I 
be a heap of trouble to you,” yet un- 
knowing that he was responsible for her 
hurt. 

He thought he must tell her, but the 
more he thought about it the harder it 
seemed to do; and as the prow touched 
the landing -place at Smith’s clearing, he 
decided to postpone it to a more con- 
venient time. And with a hurried ex- 
planation to the bustling and terrified 
little housewife, he left Ad’line Ann on 
her best bed and hastened back in search 
of a doctor. 

As he pulled over the shining river, 
under the noonday sun, he felt more dis- 
turbed than he had believed it possible 
for him to be. He was a little shy of 
womankind at all times, as creatures to . 
be considerately dealt with, and asa pos- 
sibly dangerous element, not to be un- 
necessarily disturbed by flippant conver- 
sation. They were too indirect; he 
could not understand why they said so 
many things and so often,— sometimes 
why they said them at all. Now he had 
injured one of them, perhaps fatally ; 
she would have been dead in a short 
time if he had not been near. He felt 
that the combination of circumstances 
had made him responsible for her care 
and recovery. 

With the help of wind and tide he 
reached Gardiner in the middle of the 
afternoon, and found the Doctor hoeing 
in his garden. The Doctor wasted very 
little time in comments or preparations, 
and with the help of another pair of oars 
the little craft was creeping up stream 
again along the cool shadows near the 
bank, now on this side, then on that, as 
the current varied ; but it was night be- 
fore they reached their destination, 
where they found the girl feverish with 
the pain of her swelling arm. 

He was obliged to help the Doctor set 
the broken bone, and it seemed to him 
that he felt as his own every pang she 
endured with such heroic silence,though 
she trembled like a leaf and her face was 
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beaded with drops of agony before the 
operation was over. He was intensely 
relieved by the Doctor’s hopeful view of 
the case, and could even smile faintly 
at his chaffing allusion to Cupid armed 
with a patent bear exterminator. 

“You have made an unusual impres- 
sion, old man. Now is the time to bring 
out that high hat, and those store clothes 
you keep hanging up somewheres, and 
sit around where she can observe your 
good looks. You wouldn’t be such a 
dumgasted crank if you had a wife to 
give you regular curtain lectures, and 
keep your clothes clean.” 

Then, as they parted where Scho- 
marsh’s canoe was tied among the 
rushes, and guarded by the anxious 
Grabem, “ You had better go after Mrs. 
Pamsey tonight. She is a better nurse 
than Mrs. Smith, though she can talk 
the door from the hinges.” 

So Schomarsh pulled up stream again 
with aching muscles, and after what 
seemed to him a long time tied his 
canoe at the foot of the path leading to 
the Pamsey cabin. At the first sound 
he made, a woman’s voice came out of 
the darkness above him,— 

“Ts that you, Dad Pamsey ?” 

“No, I am Schomarsh.” 

“Where ’s Dad Pamsey? Where zs 
Ad’line Ann?” I hain’t seen that girl 
all day since breakfast, and I am just 
worrited to death. Dear me!” 

When Schomarsh got where he could 
see her, he continued, “I left Ad’line 
Ann at Paul Smith’s. She met with an 
accident,— her arm is broken. It was 
caused by the explosion of ——.” 

“Fur the land’s sake! I alwus told 
her that gun would explode, and kill 
somebody that was not lookin’ fur it, 
neither. And Dad has not come yet, 
neither !”’ 

“Mrs. Pamsey, I think he is coming. 
I heard oars behind me coming up the 
river. But you must go back with me 
quickly as you can. The Doctor thinks 
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you can care for her better than Mrs. 
Smith.” 

“Law me! Ad’line Ann! Is she 
goin’ to die? When did it happen? [| 
told her paw he should never ’a’ got her 
that gun. It is just flying in the face of 
Providence fur a woman to go galivant- 
in’ around the kentry after critters with 
a gun. She even tried to get me to 
learn how,— but law me: I would n't 
tech the thing! Then her paw’s hands 
air so unsteady he can’t kill wathin; and 
she allowed that we must have some 
meat, any how.” 

They had reached the cabin. She 
waved him in and shoved out a chair, 
talking continually, showering question 
and exclamation upon him, not allowing 
more than half an answer to leave his 
lips untila fresh view of the case would 
occur to her, demanding immediate ut- 
terance. 

The three children gazed in wonder 
at the stranger, silent until they heard 
that something was the matter with 
Ad’line Ann; then a wail went up that 
silenced even their mother’s voice for a 
time. 

Mr. Pamsey made his appearance ina 
short time, when the children and their 
mother all talked at once for at least 
three minutes, in an endeavor to tell 
him what a dreadful thing had happened 
to Ad’line Ann. Heturned so pale and 
looked in so nelpless and bewildered a 
way at Schomarsh that the latter rose 
to his feet, and the old man beckoned 
him outside, where, safe from the Babel 
that raged within, he heard the particu- 
lars of his daughter’s hurt, softened as 
much as Schomarsh could do it. 

“Poor little gal! and away from her 
dad, too!”” He quickly added, as if in 
apology : “I jest kinder wanted to hear 
about it from you, quiet like, so I 
brought ye out here. Miss Pamsey, she 
do have such a power of conversation 
that it sorter mixes me all up like. So 
she’s goin’ back with ye, is she? Well, 
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she zs good where there are sick folks. 
I suppose I had better stay with the 
children. But, Lordy, I wish my little 
gal was at home. I don’t rightly under- 
stand about them bear traps of yourn ; 
but it seems if ye might put up a sign 
sayin’ ‘/’m loaded,’ or something, on all 
them trees ; they be unsartin.” 

Schomarsh expressed his keen regret, 
and his intention of making them all 
harmless the next day. 
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ejaculated: “ Law, stranger, you look 
pretty well picked yourself; is your 
health good ?” 

He answered that it was, except when 
he was hungry. 

“Ts that so?”’ And indeed, it was; 
for Schomarsh had not taken anything 
to eat sincé five o’ciock that morning. 

“Mosey, get that pie on the milk 
shelf, and Joey, bring the bread. Now, 
ye sit right up here, an’ have a snack 
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When they returned Mrs. Pamsey was 
thrusting small white parcels into the 
yawning jaws of a carpet bag, all the 
while admonishing the three children, 
or sending them on errands to different 
parts of the room. When she had put 
enough things into the bag to have fur- 
nished a small household, it seemed to 
the feverish mind of the waiting man, 
she turned suddenly,—in the midst of 
an injunction to Dad about feeding the 
chickens in the coop meal only,—and 


THE NEWS GENTLY. 


with Dad Pamsey. I had been a-keepin’ 
his coffee hot, and had forgot clean about 
his not havin’ his supper yet, all along 
of Ad’line Ann’s a-shooting’ herself. 
Have some of this. My folks is dread- 
ful fond o’ huckleberry pie. I think it 
is pretty fillin’ for the price, myself. 
No! Mosey, you must n’t have any more 
I don't want you to be sick while your 
mam ’s away.” 

As this dreadful possibility dawned 
upon Mosey’s youthful mind he began 
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to wail aloud, and would not be com- 
forted; while his mother put on a large 
sacque with wide sleeves and a fringe, 
laid a nubia on a chair, and produced 
from under the bed a large air cushion. 
As she inflated this, his tears were for- 
gotten, and with Dad Pamsey and a 
lantern he led the way to the river. 

“ Law sakes alive! If ye haven’t got 
acanoe! I’m always scairt to death of 
them things, they air so wabbly and nar- 
row, and a—skittish like. You just 
wait. Dad, give me my perserver, quick ; 
I will put it on before I get if there.” 

And to Schomarsh’s amazement she 
thrust her head with considerable effort 
through the circular opening in the air 
cushion, which then rested like a huge 
dislocated nimbus on her shoulders as 
she cautiously took her seat, all the time 
talking ; but at last they started. 

“Wait. Dad,spank Joey when you put 
him to bed. I promised him he should 
be for tying the cat to the calf’s tail.” 

Although he had heard of this woman’s 
ability in that line, he was astonished at 
her continual words. She gave him a 
minute account of Ad’line Ann, her 
childhood, tastes, and habits ; wherein 
she resembled her father, what she had 
said that morning, what she herself had 
answered, and her reasons for doing so. 
How many people she knew had been 
shot and died, or got well, and what they 
died of afterward. The many virtues of 
her children at length, why she married 
Mr. Pamsey, how she made sausage. 
How a sick man had recovered from fits 
under her treatment, and had given her 
the air-cushion, which she considered a 
life preserver, wore as such, and indicat- 
ed as the preserver. Why she was afraid 
of the water, — was he sure the canoe was 
not leaking? She “felt so clost to the 
water,” — gave names, ages, and ap- 
pearance when found, of people whom 
she knew or had heard of, who had been 
drowned. Her opinion of the postmas- 
ter, the Indian agent and his wife, and 
the mail carrier. 
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At intervals she would draw a quick 
breath, and thrust her tongue out to the 
edge of the lips. 

Schomarsh, watching her with fascin- 
ation, wondered if it were not for the 
purpose of cooling that over active mem- 
ber. It seemed to him that she talked 
of five thousand different topics during 
the time they were in the boat together. 
To keep track of her conversation was 
like trying to follow the flight of a grass- 
hopper ; and it was with a feeling of re- 
lief that he left her at the Smiths’ door, 
and slipped silently back to the shelter 
of his own roof. 

Never had its silence seemed so rest- 
ful. So much had happened that day, 
he felt years older in experience. His 
muscles ached, and his brain throbbed 
with the unusual demands made upon it. 

In a few days Ad’line Ann was moved 
to her own home, and every day he came 
to see her,.and bring her game or fish. 
One day he brought her a wide hat, to 
take the place of the bonnet he had des- 
troyed, he said. It framed her face 
becomirgly, and for the first time he 
noticed that it was a pleasing one to 
look at. During the infrequent pauses 
of Mrs. Pamsey’s conversation he some- 
times would get a few words from Ad’- 
line, brief, to be sure, but showing feel- 
ing, and at times a winged shaft of wit 
that never failed to hit. 

She chafed at her enforced helpless- 
ness, he thought, though he never heard 
her complain,until one Sunday afternoon 
as he tied his canoe, he saw at a little 
distance her skiff among the willows and 
in it a little heap of dry goods that 
moved, he thought. When he went 
over to get a nearer view, the bundle 
sat upright, suddenly disclosing the tear- 
stained face of Ad’line Ann. 

He looked at her a moment, then with- 
out a word he untied the boat, and step- 
ping in moved silently along the bank 
in the shadows for afew moments ; then 
as he lifted the oars and watched the 
drops fall in a glittering fringe he asked, 
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“What have they been teasing you 
about, that you come down here to cry?” 

She looked down and hesitated, but 
at last with a burst of pent-up feeling 
she told him that some four or five of 
the neighbors had come in and told so 
many dreadful things about people being 
shot, each one that arrived adding some 
new story, garnished with the sickening 
details that seem to stimulate the crude 
sensibilities of some more or less illiter- 
ate people. Mrs. Pamsey had several of 
these narratives, and had detailed them, 
Scho~arsh knew, to each new comer. 
Adeline’s own hurt was discussed again 
and again, until feeling herself unable 
to stand the strain on her nerves, she 
had stolen out and to her loved river, 
to escape the teasing curiosity of her 
well-meaning neighbors. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, “will I never 
be able to row any more, and get out 
into the woods where everything is still, 
and there’s nobody to tell one anything 
they know already? Mam Pamsey does 
talk and ¢a/k. Seems ’s if I could n't 
stand it no how, when my arm hurts so. 
But I guess you'll think Iam just silly.” 

“No I don’t; lunderstand. You poor 
little girl! I am going to come up here 
every day and take you out like this. 
You don’t know how sorry I am about 
your arm. I would gladly bear it myself 
if I could.” 

“IT know, I know,” she said hastily, — 
adding after an instant, “‘ That Gid Sim- 
mons, he allowed that you ought to be 
prosecuted for disturbin’ the peace by 
loadin’ up infernal machines in trees.” 

“Gid Simmons! What is he prowling 
around here for, I should like to know ?” 

“T do’ know; he said he was n’t set- 
ting no bear traps anyhow” ; and as she 
picked up the wide hat from the bottom 
of the boat and put it on her head, he 
saw two rare dimples in her cheeks. 

These boat rides were of frequent oc- 
currence in the weeks that followed, and 
Schomarsh found them more and more 
absorbing. He was known to have pur- 
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chased a small mirror and hung it on 
the wall of his dwelling. At the same 
time he procured a broom, and —tradi- 
tion said — that retreat was swept out for 
the first time since it was built. Grab- 
em founda painful change in his master 
from day to day, and watched him with 
alert ears and uncertain tail one morning 
as he shaved off his straggling beard 
before the little mirror, twisted his mous- 
tache into a jaunty upward curve, and 
from an old chest in the corner brought 
out a broadcloth coat, very long in the 
tails and generously proportioned about 
the collar, a pair of trowsers that werea 
trifle short but with ample width and 
creases, and a gorgeous velvet vest. A 
necktie and high silk hat completed his 
toilet and the despair of his dog, who 
saw him disappear around the bend with 
so strong a conviction that something 
was going to happen that he howled him- 
self hoarse. 

At Pamsey’s landing he looked about 
in the willows and found a carpet bag, 
which he bestowed snugly in the canoe, 
and walked back and forth on the peb- 


bly shore, now and then flinging one 
skipping across the water. As he rose 


to his feet after a search among them 
for another of a suitable shape, he met 
the critical glance of Ad’line Ann. Her 
arm had then been out of the sling for 
several days, and she wore a pink print 
dress and the wide hat; into its band 
were twisted a few dry wild flowers the 
color of her dress. 

Schomarsh uncovered his head and 
moved slowly toward her, thinking that 
her eyes were the color of the still, deep 
water under the shadow of the leaves, 
where an occasional shaft of sunlight 
falls. A mischievous smile curled her 
lips as she made a feint of going back, 
saying: “It’s a long time since I see 
such a peart lookin’ stranger in these 
parts. Air ye lookin’ fur Mr. Pamsey?” 

He stood in the path in front of her. 
“ Annie, is your arm strong enough to 
go around my neck ?” 
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‘Law no, it ain’t!” drawing back. 

“‘T'll just seeif it is.” And stooping 
quickly he lifted her with one arm about 
the knees, and stood erect looking into 
the startled face above him. Of course 
not only the lame arm but the other 
also had gone around his neck, in an 
instinctive effort at self-preservation. 
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GRABEM SUSPICIOUS. 


“ Kiss me, and I'll let you walk. No 
Well then, I'll have to carry you,” and 
he set her feet in the prow of the canoe, 
and then held it steady until she found 
her seat at the otherend. Ina moment 
they were out in the stream and quickly 
around the bend. Then he shipped his 
paddle and regarded her earnestly. 
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“ Sweetheart, are you sure you are not 
going to be afraid of me any more?” 

“Well, I do’ know. Ye look kinder 
queer in that hat ; and your whiskers, 
they covered you up some.” 

He took off his high silk hat and set 
it carefully in her lap. “Now do I look 
more natural?” 

He was not particularly handsome toa 
casual observer perhaps, but something 
in the girl’s eyes seemed to say she 
found him so. “ You are not going to 
take back what you promised yester- 
day?” 

“No.” 

He slipped a slender ring over one 
of Adeline’s little brown fingers, and 
kissed them all, saying, “John Scho- 
marsh, his mark and seal.” 

He took his hat and waved it over his 
head with a cheer that echoed from the 
hillsides again and again, as the little 
craft flew over the water under his rapid 
paddling. At the mouth of Smith’s 
River he ran up to shore and whistled. 
In a moment a young Indian appeared, 
who after a few sentences in jargon from 
Schomarsh got into the canoe also, and 
they moved out into the Umpqua, drift- 
ing down with the current until they 
met the up-going steamer, which they 
hailed, and as she stopped they climbed 
aboard, leaving the Indian in the canoe. 
He shouted at the retreating steamer 
with a wide grin on his wooden face, 
“Clahiam, six. Scoocum tillicum!” He 
looked at the letter and the money Scho- 
marsh had given him,and the grin grew 
yet wider. 

When Dad Pamsey laboriously spelled 
out the epistle that the undemonstrative 
aborigine placed in his hands a few 


hours later, he experienced many emo- 
tions ; but they finally settled into one 
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of satisfaction, and he cackled softly to 
himself for a long time before he showed 
it to his wife. This is what she read :— 


Mr. PAMSEY, 
DEAR SIR :— 
Miss Adeline Ann Pamsey and myself have 
decided to take a little journey to Roseburg for a few 
days. We did not have many preparations to make, 
and so said nothing about them. I have some gov- 
ernment bonds that will enable me to support Ade- 
line in comfort, and have in the will I have made 
left them to her in case of my death. 

I have reason to believe that you have no per- 
sonal objection to the relation I propose to assume, 
otherwise I would have considered the step I take a 
dishonorable one. I feel that the simplicity of our 
arrangements will have saved Mrs. Pamsey more or 
less trouble. She will find the key of my cabin un- 
der the third clapboard from the left corner of the 
roof, and if there are any changes there that the 
kindness of her heart may suggest for Adeline’s com- 
fort, I trust she will make them at my cost, and be- 
lieve me grateful. 

Yours with great happiness, 
JOHN SCHOMAKSH, 

P. S. We will go to Scottsburg on the Washing- 
ton, and be married there this evening, and stay at 
Lyon’s until the stage starts in the morning. 

. S. 

After reading the above, speech failed 
the worthy Mrs. Pamsey for several min- 
utes, but she made up for them later on, 
when her patient spouse turned over 
many times and sighed deeply many 
times more before he was allowed to go 
to sleep. 

Soon the lonely Grabem was surprised 
by a visit from Mrs. Pamsey, who took 
the key from its hiding-place, opened 
the cabin, and gave it such a thorough 
cleaning that it did not seem like home 
tohim. Various pots and dishes found 
their way into a little cupboard made of 
a dry-goods box, and a bit of white cur- 
tain hung over the polished little win- 
dow when Ad’line Ann and Schomarsh 
returned from their wedding journey. 
Outen. 
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FLOTSAM. 


O, WOUNDED bird, upon the waters lying, 
Thy ruffled breast laved by the ripples long, 

Thy wild eye dimmed, poor bird, thou ’rt slowly dying, 
While yet the mountain echoes breathe thy song. 


Out with the tide on helpless wings thou ’rt drifting 
Far from thy haunts, out toward the glowing west, 
Only thy glazing eyes to heaven lifting 
In dumb, pathetic longing for thy nest. 


Dear sheltered nest, where sits thy mate low-calling, 
Or stills her tender notes to hear thy warble gay, 
While over thee the evening damps are falling, 
And ebbs thy life, as ebbs the tide away. 


Slow from the west the sunset light is fading, 
Blends in the sky a mingled gold and blue; 

Dark lies the bay beneath the mountain’s shading, 
Three distant sails gleam white within the view. 


While thou, poor bird, with shattered pinions beating 
The dark, cold waves that lap thy crimsoned breast, 
Never again thou It sing the morning greeting ; 
Long ere the dawn thy weary wings shall rest. 


Dim in the distance lie the sloping ranges 
Of hazy hills drawn ’gainst the misty blue; 
Grim Tamalpais, the mighty giant, changes 
His amber mantle to a leaden hue. 


Darker it grows, a dying flame yet burning 
Low in the west where last the sunlight lay ; 

With saddened hearts we leave thee, homeward turning, 
And as we go, thy short life slips away. 


All through the twilight as we’re idly sailing 
The ghostly space the harbor lights illume, 
Ever I hear thy lonely mate’s low wailing 
That cannot reach thee, wrapped in endless gloom. 
Ella M. Sexton. 
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THREE HOURS LATE. 


THE passenger train had come and 
gone, and at least one anxious watcher 
turned away disappointed. 

“When will the next train be in?” 
Mrs. Jessup asked of an official. 

“ At 10:15, ma’am.” 

“Three whole hours,” sighed the lady, 
turning disconsolately to her carriage. 
“ And my whole evening spoiled! My 
birthnight, too! It is too provoking.” 

There were actually tears in her eyes. 
Mrs. Jessup was young, pretty, happily 
wedded, in comfortable circumstances, 
and the proud mother of two lovely chil- 
dren ; but having no real griefs she was 
apt to make the most of petty ones. Mr. 
Jessup had been away for a fortnight, 
and she had been so sure he would re- 
turn tonight, bringing with him her fa- 
vorite sister, whom she had not seen for 
months. Such a happy evening as she 
had anticipated, and now it might not 
be! She was not alarmed. They had 
only missed connections somewhere, 
but her birthnight must be kept alone. 

The children were waiting in the great 
dim parlor, and seemed scarce able to 
understand that papa and Aunt Nellie 
had not come. “ We are all dressed and 
ready,” little Gertie pleaded piteously. 
“When will they come?” 

“Not till after your bed time, dear,” 
her mother answered, with a sympa- 
thetic kiss. ‘“ Our three hours of pleas- 
ure areal] spoiled now,—utterly ruined.” 

* Aren't there any more hours, mam- 
ma?” asked the child innocently. 

Mrs. Jessup stared. ‘Of course there 
are, but not tonight. What makes you 
ask such a question, Gertie ?” 

“ Because when you have lots of any- 
thing you don’t mind two or three, but 
when you have just a few you are care- 
ful of them,” nodded the little girl. 
«But I thought there were lots of hours.” 


“Do hush, Gertie,” her mother ex- 
claimed, with a nervous shiver; “ you 
are enough to make one’s blood run 
cold.” 

She rang for the nurse, and dismissed 
the cildren to their supper and _ bed. 
The great shadowy drawing room was 
very still when they were gone. The 
night was dark, cloudy, and windy. Mrs. 
Jessup was lonely and disappointed. 
There was a circle of rosy, quivering 
light around the open grate, and another 
circle of steadier light around the shaded 
lamp on the center table. All else was 
shadowy, dim, and uncertain. She sat 
down wearily, and took up her fancy 
work, but it had no interest without 
Nellie to admire and criticise. What a 
dreary birthnight it was, anyhow! 

And how still it was! Nothing to be 
heard but the crackling of the fire, and 
the loud, slow ticking of the clock. She 
could barely see the burnished pendu- 
lum as it passed regularly before the 
faint gleam on the mantel. How slow 
it was! The evening would be interm- 
inable at this rate. 

Suddenly Gertie’s words flashed back 
on her: “If you have just a few you 
are careful of them.” What if these 
were her last hours on earth? What if 
instead of awaiting her husband and sis- 
ter she were expecting — death ? Would 
the minutes seem solong then? Would 
she not think the heavy pendulum swung 
fearfully fast ? 

‘ A man was to be hung tomorrow morn- 
ing. Did the hours seem endless to 
him? Tomorrow morning at ten! He 
had only fifteen little hours to live. 
And she had been wishing she could 
annihilate three of them! She shud 
dered at her own selfishness. She had 
known him well once. They had been 
children together in a lonely mountain 
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region where children were scarce, and 
they had loved each other as few play- 
mates do. And now— in fifteen little 
hours she and Nellie would be driving 
out, happy as the day is long, while the 
fearful drop was hurling him into eter- 
nity. 

Had Nellie been there she might never 
have thought of Harry. Why should 
she? It was now more than ten years 
since she had seen him, save once for a 
passing glimpse. And he was changed, 
too,— not the same Harry atall. It had 
shocked her to hear of his trial and sen- 
tence, but her own life was too interest- 
ing for her to pay much attention to one 
who had slipped out of it long ago. But 
tonight, alone in the dim parlor, with 
nothing to do but watch the slow pen- 
dulum, memory played one of her un- 
pleasant tricks, bringing back long for- 
gotten pictures of the olden time. 
There rose before her the bright boy- 
ish face she had liked so well. How 
clear and brave it was with the sunshine 
of long ago flooding it! She could see 
the sunny hair, and the dancing blue 
eyes, and hear his cheery call, “ Come 
out and play, Lottie.” The sunny hair 
would be beneath a coffin-lid by this 
time tomorrow, and the brave voice be 
hushed forever. And she would be 
gayly pouring tea at the supper-table, 
forgetful that he had ever existed. 

But she had loved him then. He 
was only six when they first met, and 
she was four. His home was almost a 
mile away, yet how often had he come 
all that way to see her. He was always 
a brave little fellow. She could see him 
coming now in his little brown jacket, 
with his hands full of wild roses and 
buttercups. And howthey used to race! 
It all rose before her,—the rugged 
mountain peaks around, the bright blue 
sky overhead, and the two merry chil- 
dren shouting and laughing in the val- 
ley. Harry was always gentle with her. 
Mother would say, “ Take good care of 
Lottie, now,” and he always did. He 
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would never take care of any one again. 
He was to be hanged tomorrow morn- 
ing,— “ hanged by the neck until dead.” 

She aroused herself with an effort and 
looked at the clock. Only a quarter to 
eight. Would the tardy hours never be 
gone ? 

Hours were not so slow when she and 
Harry played besidethe brook, or walked 
to the little grave by the lonely pine tree. 
That was Harry’s baby sister that died 
before she was two yearsold. Pretty little 
Bessie, how they had loved to play with 
her tiny pink fingers and count her toes! 
And how they cried when told she was 
dead ; cried till Lottie’s head ached with 
a pain she remembered even now. They 
carried flowers to the little grave almost 
every Sunday after that. And very often 
they sat there building wonderful air- 
castles,—which would never be fulfilled 
now. Harry was to be hanged tomor- 
row,—“hanged by the neck until dead.” 

He meant to build a grand house on 
Eagle Mountain, looking down the val- 
ley, and there was to be a greenhouse 
and lots of beautiful gardens. A pure 
white monument was to be put over 
Baby Bessie’s grave, and great herds of 
cattle graze farther down. Harry was 
to be very rich and go to Congress, and 
finally be President. And still through 
the memory of their childish prattle 
there ever recurred that fearful end of 
all,—“‘to be hanged tomorrow, hanged 
by the neck until dead.” 

She shook off the thought with an icy 
shiver, and snatched up a book of poems 
from the table. It opened at random, 
and her glance fell on the lines : 

Tell it not to mother’s ear§, 

How life’s cord was riven, 

How midst ruffian taunts and jeers 
Life for life was given. 

She dropped that book with a shud- 
der, and reached for her dainty gilt- 
edged Shakspere. But as she nervous- 
ly turned the leaves every line seemed 
directly connected with that haunting 
train of thought. 
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‘* And the right valiant Banquo walked too late, 
Whom you may say, if’t please you, Fleance 
killed, 
For Fleance ’scaped.” 

If Harry had only escaped! But Har- 
ry never would run away. That day 
when they came upon the cinnamon bear 
he had boldly covered her retreat, shout- 
ing and shaking his stick till he fright- 
ened it away. To be sure it was only a 
cub, and probably would not have hurt 
them anyway, but Harry didn’t know 
that. She tried to read again, and saw 
Lady Macduff’s frenzied question, 


‘*Whither should I fly ? 


The lady dropped the book as if she 
had been struck. “I have done no 
harm.” Couldn’t Harry say the same? 
Was the world any the worse for what 
he had done? There was one less man 
in it, but is not the world better for 
every ruffian taken from it? A fast 
young blade,an aristocratic young scoun- 
drel whom Harry had struck down while 
insulting a defenseless girl. And if in 
his indignation he struck too hard, and 
the wealthy rascal never rose again,— 
did that deserve death? Must Harry 
die just because the dead man was pop- 
ular with “the boys,” while he was poor 
and all but friendless ? 

Mrs. Jessup shook herself, and tried 
to take refuge in her selfishness, for 
what good could all her grief and indig- 
nation do him? Would he beany more 
miserable if she spent the whole time 
singing and dancing? She would not 
think of. it, since thinking could do no 
good. She would read and forget. She 
picked up her book again. What was 
that line that peered mockingly at her ? 


I have done no harm.” 


**Be you content, fair maid. He dies tomorrow.” 


She turned the leaves hastily, as if to 
escape that reproach, but catching the 
first line of Claudio’s argument, 

** Aye, but to die, and go, we know not where,” 
flung aside the book in shuddering hor- 
ror. There was no refuge from her 
thoughts in Shakspere. 
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She rose and walked impatiently 
through the room. If only Willand Nellie 
would come! These horrid visions would 
drive her mad before long. It must be 
nearly time,— what, barely eight! What 
possessed the lazy pendulum? And then 
she wondered whether Harry had a 
timepiece, and were counting the slow 
hours as they dragged away,—the few 
precious hours at the end of which he 
was to be “hanged by the neck until 
dead.” 

“Hanged!” She could shut her eyes 
and see how furiously he had rushed to 
the rescue when big Joe Willis tried to 
hang Mamie Ryan’s pet kitten. He 
saved the little thing, too, and brought 
it back to Mamie triumphant, though 
bruised, scratched, and bleeding. And 
all the school girls thought him a hero, 
and declared Joe Willis ought to be 
hung. But Joe was a prosperous farmer 
now, while Harry— 


**Be you content, fair maid. He dies tomorrow,.”’s 


And they called him a murderer. 
Why, he was the gentlest boy in school, 
for all he was so quick and lively, and as 
good a hunter as the best of them. Only 
his game bags were different from theirs. 
They wanted lots of deer ; he liked bet- 
ter to follow a bear. Indeed, he had con- 
fessed to her in one twilight walk that 
it seemed mean, somehow, to kill the 
helpless creatures that might just as 
well live and be happy as not. “But I 
like to kill the savage animals,” he went 
on, with boyish eagerness ; “the poison- 
ous snakes, and the wolves, and bears 
that prowl around and kill people some- 
times ; and the hawks that pounce down 
on our white chickens. Tell you, I can 
bring down the hawks.” 

Ah, me! He had brought down one 
hawk too many. The chubby little hand 
that rescued the kitten had struck down 
aman. The dead man’s boon companions 
might talk about a previous quarrel and 
premeditation, and judge and jury might 
believe them, but not Lottie Jessup. 
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Harry had changed, to besure. His boy- 
ish hopes had been disappointed, his 
boyish confidence abused and betrayed; 
and he had not been utterly free from 
dissipation. Perhaps he had been quar- 
relsome, as they said, but a murderer,— 
no, no! He had struck to rescue a 
shrinking girl, as he did before to save 
a struggling kitten. He had brought 
down one hawk too many,—and so the 
little hands which had guided her child- 
ish steps so often were held to be stained 
with blood; the little neck for which 
she had once knit a comforter would 
have another and ruder tie tomorrow. 

Her eyes were full of tears now, and 
she was wishing with all her might she 
could do something —could send him 
one word of comfort. If she coud only 
see him again, only one moment, to tell 
him she had not forgotten, that she 
believed and liked him still! But it was 
too late. Only one had free access to 
him now, since the mercenary lawyer 

-had deserted him,—the poor sewing-girl 
for whom he had struck the fatal blow. 
She had tried her best to serve her 
champion, and the rough sheriff had 
pitied her distress, and let her come 
whenever she would, bringing flowers, 
books, or fruit. To all the rest of the 
world he was dead already. The dim 
parlor swam before Mrs. Jessup’s eyes. 
Dead—her playmate, her friend, her 
brave little hero —dead in shame and 
disgrace. 

Then —she could almost have sworn 
she actually saw and heard, so vivid was 
it—there flashed before her Harry’s 
face and voice as he declaimed in the 
old log school-house, 


iL 


“* By heaven and all its hosts, he shall not die! 


She started to her feet electrified and 
inspired. A wild idea, seeming impossi- 
ble, had flashed across her mind. Swift 
following, like a very inspiration, came 
another that made the first possible. 
She glanced at the clock. Twenty min- 
utes past eight! And the train was ex- 
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pected at 10.13! Could she? O, why 
had she not begun an hour sooner? 
Now, what could she do in less than two 


hours? But she must try,—she must 
or go mad. 
The great pendulum swung fast 


enough now, but she had no time to 
watch it. Every second that remained 
was more precious than diamonds,— 
heavy with the fate of aman’s life. She 
ran from the room and along the hall 
with a speed she had not used for years. 

But just outside the kitchen door she 
stopped, and controlled herself with a 
strong effort. If Mary had succeeded 
in making the tardy flour rise,—if the 
bread was baked or even half-baked,— 
then all was over. If not, she might — 
but she must be cool and shrewd. 

Her own beating heart was like 
muffled thunder in her ears as she 
stepped in, almost ready to scream as 
she saw Mary kneeling by the oven 
door, but she forced herself to ask care- 
lessly, “ How goes the baking, Mary ?”’ 

“ Slow enough, mem,” Mary returned, 
with a glance of surprise at the lady’s 
agitated face. “But I guess it'll come 
all right in time. I ‘ve got three loaves 
in now, and the others ’most ready.”’ 

Mrs. Jessup felt a throb of new life. 
She had felt all was over. “Mary,” she 
said hurriedly,knowing how the precious 
moments were flying, “I want a basket 
of nice things packed up right away, 
jelly and tarts, and fruit, you know, — 
anything to tempt an invalid’s appetite. 
Put it upat once, please, while I get my 
things on.” 

“Tonight, mem?” asked Mary in 
astonishment. 

“Yes, tonight. I’ve nothing else to 
do till Mr. Jessup gets home, and I’m 
tired to death of sitting there alone.” 

She left the kitchen as she spoke, run- 
ning breathlessly up to her own room 
the moment the door was closed behind 
her. There she struck a light, —her 
fingers trembled so she had to strike it 
twice,—and plunged down into a big box 
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of odds and ends. Patience, how long 
it took her to find what she wanted ! 
Every fold of cloth was right in her way, 
and the moments were passing and her 
brain was burning. There, she had it 
at last,— the tiny parcel containing the 
tools Will had bought to pick the lock 
that day when he had lost the key. Next 
she sprang to her little medicine case, 
tore it open, and snatched out a tiny 
vial of chloroform. How angry she had 
been when the stupid druggist made a 
mistake and sent her that, years ago! 
But it was what she wanted now. 

She slipped all in her pocket, threw 
on her cloak and bonnet, and ran down 
stairs again. 

Passing the parlor door she glanced 
in. Half past eight! Wasit no more? 
It seemed an hour already since this 
new idea struck her. An hour and 
three quarters yet! But so much, so 
much to do in that little time. But she 
was at the kitchen door now, and need- 
ing all her wits for the next move, on 
which all depended. 

Mary was just arranging things in the 
basket. Lottie Jessup came up and 
looked over it with a smiling word of 
approval, but throwing a fevered glance 
of anxiety toward the stove as she did 
so. There stood the tardy loaf, puffing 
out with fatness, and now quite ready 
for the oven. 

“Put in a glass of crab-apple jelly, 
Mary,” Mrs. Jessup suddenly command- 
ed, so sharply that Mary stared. “It is 
down cellar. Take a light and go after 
it.” 

Surprised at the imperious tone, Mary 
obeyed. Mrs. Jessup was on tenter- 
hooks while she slowly lighted a lamp, 
and deliberately left the room. The 
moment she disappeared the lady seized 
upon the rising loaf with frenzied haste. 
It was the work of a moment to tear the 
dough open and thrust the contents of 
her pocket in its heart. But then she 
must take time to scribble a few lines 
and hide them in the tool parcel. And, 
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heavens, how hard it was to make the 
plastic dough conceal all, and present 
its former appearance! And Mary was 
returning. 

In fact, she did come in time to. find 
her mistress on her knees, thrusting the 
last loaf into the oven. But there was 
nothing unlawful in that, and was not 
the hot stove enough to account for 
those crimson cheeks? 

“JT have put in the last loaf,” Mrs. 
Jessup said, rising and breathing hard, 
in spite of herself. ‘ You must watch 
them well, Mary. The oven is very hot. 
I—” She thrust her hand in her pock- 
et, trying to think of some excuse for 
going. “I — why, I have forgotten some- 
thing, I think.” 

Mary stared after her in wonder, as she 
hurried out. One moment she paused 
at the parlor door and looked in. Had 
she been only five minutes in the 
kitchen? It had seemed an hour. 

Softly opening the front door, she 
stole out into the dark streets, but once 
beyond the house she ran with breath- 
less haste. It was called a twenty min- 
utés’ walk to the shabby little house 
where Carrie Wells, the poor sewing 
girl that had called out Harry’s fatal 
blow, lived with her invalid mother ; 
but Lottie Jessup’s flying feet carried 
her there in half the time. She trem- 
bled lest she should encounter an ac- 
quaintance or a policeman, and sustain 
further maddening delay. Into the bare 
little room she pressed, scarcely waiting 
to knock, and startling the two pale, 
sad-eyed women that bent over their 
sewing. 

Mrs. Jessup wasted no time in pref- 
ace, for the little clock on the mantel 
told ten minutes to nine. The girl’s 
red eyes and heaving bosom told that 
she would not be indifferent. 

“Will you help me save Harry Glad- 
den’s life?” Mrs. Jessup asked in low, 
breathless tones. “I am his old play- 
mate, schoolmate, friend. You know 
me?” for Carrie was gazing at her in 
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“For Heaven’s sake 
don’t go to sleep, girl. There isn’t a 
second to spare. Speak! You would 
be admitted to see him now, would n’t 
you?” 

“Yes, I suppose so, It is very late, 
but the sheriff is very kind, and I have 
gone almost as late sometimes. And 
now the time is so short,— but I can’t 
carry him anything of ¢4a¢ sort. They 
search me every time.” 

“Let them search,” Lottie returned, 


utter amazement. 


breathlessly. “ Put on your things and 
come with me, quick. Ill explain as 
we go.” 


Inspired with new life by this strange, 
new hope, Carrie caught down her sack 
and hat, and two dark figures hurried 
back through the streets, while the inva- 
lid mother clasped her hands in prayer 
that was more than half thanksgiving 
that even this one chance remained. 

“ He would never have been convicted 
if we had had money to hire a lawyer, 
or if that miserable wretch the court ap- 
pointed had done his duty. But he never 
tried. There was no money in it, and 
he did n’t want to offend that dead 
scoundrel’s friends. Law isn’t always 
justice to poor folks. But thank God 
for one chance, even one in so many, to 
save him. And Heaven help my girl to 
be strong and brave enough to seize it 
for him, whatever it is,” repeated the 
old mother to herself between her 
prayers. 

Meantime Carrie had reached the Jes- 
sup mansion, and paused at the gate 
while the lady ran in. She glanced into 
the parlor in passing the door. Ten 
minutes past nine! And so much still 
to do. 

“Where is my basket, Mary?” she 


asked, hurrying into the kitchen. ‘To 
think of my forgetting it! And while 


I think of it, how did the baking get 
on?” 

“Tt’s all done, mem, but the last loaf,” 
said Mary. “And good, too, all but 
that one. It looks nice, mem, but I’m 
awful afraid it’s heavy.” 
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Heavy, indeed! The lady’s heart al- 
most stood still; but she looked again 
at the girl’s stolid face and took cour- 
age. No, Mary suspected nothing. Mrs. 
Jessup snatched down a holder, and 
opened the oven door. “I don’t see 
anything wrong with it,” she declared, 
turning and thumping the crisp brown 
loaf in a fever of anxiety which she 
dared not betray. “Pshaw! It is as 
good a loaf as need be. Hand mea big 
napkin, Mary. I shall put it in the 
basket, along with the other things.” 

“Indeed, mem, I would n't,” remon- 
strated honest Mary. “I’m afeerd it’s 
heavy ; and besides, it’s so hot. Now, 
any of the others is better lookin’ loaves, 
besides being cooler.” 

“You are too particular to live, Mary,” 
Mrs. Jessup returned curtly, as she 
folded the precious loaf in a white nap- 
kin. “Now I’m ready.” 

She hurried out to join Carrie, and 
walked more than a block with her, 
pouring out rapid explanations, sugges- 
tions, and cautions, under her breath, 

“ Remember, everything depends on 
the way you say it. You must do him 
the last kindness in your power. Food 
cooked by friendly hands must taste 
better. Let them search the basket, if 
they want to.” 

Then they parted, and Carrie hurried 
on, to be admitted by the big, good- 
natured sheriff with some reluctance. 

“Of all crazy freaks! But, yes, I sup- 
pose I might as well let youin. The 
young fellow is n’t asleep, nor likely to 
sleep, as far as I can see. It’s the last 
time, and it’s a pity if one can ’t show 
a little favor to a doomed man. Especi- 
ally when it is such hard lines,— but 
you can’t stay but a minute, mind you.” 

But that was enough. Despite the 
presence of the sleepy guard, Carrie 
contrived to signal, unperceived, the 
importance of that hot loaf. 

“They say warm bread is bad for the 
digestion, but I do n’t think this will hurt 
you,” she added carelessly, but her quick 
glance told far more. 
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Lottie Jessup had flown homeward, 
for her work was not yet done. Twenty- 
five minutes past nine! How remorse- 
lessly the steady pendulum swung to 
and fro! She ran up to her own room, 
threw aside her wraps, snatched a light, 
and hurried up to the dusty attic. She 
must fulfill the promise in that scribbled 
note, or all she had done thus far was 
the merest cruelty. She must prepare 
a disguise. 

Here were hosts of old garments, 
some torn, some mice-eaten, many too 
utterly out of date to serve. The minutes 
seemed hours to her fiercely beating 
heart as she hunted among them. When 
would she find them? Here at last was 
an old overcoat that would do if well 
brushed. She laid it aside and turned 
over the heaps faster than ever. Here 
was a pair of old boots. When would 
she have them all? She was sure it was 
midnight before she found the trousers, 
hat, and cane, necessary to complete the 
disguise. With fear and trembling she 
stole down to the parlor. <A glance at 
the clock astounded her. A quarter to 
ten! Time yet. 

Fifteen minutes’ work sufficed to ren- 
der the disguise presentable. Then she 
rolled it into a bundie and stole out in- 
to the darkness again. It was hard to 
grope her way through unfamiliar paths 
to the empty stable at the back of their 
grounds ; harder still to climb the up- 
right ladder that led to the loft while 
holding her big bundle, but she suc- 
ceeded. 

One moment she rested on the soft 
hay, thanking heaven that her work 
was done; then she climbed down and 
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groped her way back, going to her own 
room now, to hide the traces of three 
hours’ haste and excitement. She had 
barely time to smooth her hair and brush 
her dusty dress, her rapid breath was not 
yet suppressed, when there came a rush 
of feet and merry voices, and Will and 
Nellie had come. 

“Three mortal hours behind time!” 
Nellie exclaimed, as she kissed her sis- 
ter. ‘“Aren’t you tired to death, Lot- 
tie?” 

But to Lottie Jessup, looking back on 
all she had thought and accomplished 
since the last train, it seemed like three 
years. 

The next morning she saw a stern- 
faced man, bearded and bronzed, in the 
old barn where he had lain all day while 
officers searched far and wide. Scarce 
a trace remained of the little- Harry of 
other days, save in the expression of the 
eyes, and the way he clasped her hand ; 
but when he blessed her and departed, 
for Harry’s sake she was very glad of 
that three hours’.delay. 

He was not retaken. Perhaps if the 
truth were told few wished it; but six 
months later Lottie Jessup received a 
letter with a postmark that had been 
familiar to her once,— that of the little 
valley where her childhood had _ been 
passed. It wasa bride’s letter, describ- 
ing a little home among the mountains, 
and full of hope and happiness. The hus- 
band’s name was not mentioned though 
he sent his grateful blessings, but the 
letter was signed “ Carrie W. Gladden.” 

It was a trifle that Mr. Jessup missed 
the train he meant to catch, — but trifles 
change our whole lives sometimes. 


Ada E. Ferrts. 
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From Photo by Martin. 


THE LAST LAP. 


“Get on the mark; ready ; set ; go,” 
and the pistol cracks. -Tothe ambitious 
athlete it brings the memory of a thrill 
of excitement; the culmination of 
weeks, sometimes months or years, of 
careful training, study, and thought. 
A quarter of a second’s delay lessens 
much the chances of success, yet a fifth 
of a second’s anticipation may incur the 
penalty of one yard ‘“‘set back,” and 
consequent defeat. 

The hundred yard dash, like the race 
of life, is not to the swift alone, but to 
the coolest head combined with the 
swiftest feet. The pistol cracks ; away 
speed the sprinters, amid the intense ex- 
citement of hundreds of people, cheers 
and yells fill the air; and the victori- 
ous man is the hero of the _ hour, 
the pet of everybody for the moment. 
Everyone wants to know him, every- 
body is proud of him. He walks off 

VOL. xix—44. 


amid the cheers of the multitudinous 
friends he has suddenly acquired, well 
paid for his effort and long training. 
Such is the charm of athletics. 
Intense excitement, joy in excelling 
some one else, and the praise of his 
neighbors, make up the goal for which 
the athlete strives. It is not merely 
the glory of strength that impels months 
of hard, tedious training,—a labor for 
ambition’s sake that would hardly be 
undertaken for gain. But it is not merely 
for personal glory that a man under- 
takes physical training. If he is a 
thoughtful and energetic business man, 
he soon comes to see that a good, health- 
ful body is most necessary to comfort 
in life and pleasure in business. He 
also becomes convinced that the condi- 
tions of civilization are such, with our 
rush and worry, and lack of systematic 
exercise, that man’s body is deteriorat- 
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THE OLYMPIC CLUB'S NEW BUILDING. 


ing and his general health growing less 
robust It is what is to be expected. 
Go oui .*to the mountains, or take your 
yacht on the bay for a week, or ride 
your bicycle for a hundred miles or so, 
and you feel that you can digest an 
oyster shell, the same man whose stom- 
ach refused to digest a clam, before 
you started. A systematic training 
of the muscles in the gymnasium is 
the means of condensing into one hour 
the exercise that one would get in a 
whole day in the natural state, among 
the rivers and hills. Thus, while our civ- 
ilized mode of life is opposed to nature, 
we must pay tribute to her, lest she 
overcome us. 

It was with such a spirit, no doubt, 
added to a love of athletics for their own 
sake, that the Nahl Brothers collected 
a few pieces of gymnastic apparatus in 
the backyard of their home on Taylor 
Street in 1860, and invited a few of their 
more intimate friends to join them in 
their exercises,— among them Reuben 
H. Lloyd, the well-known lawyer. This 
was the nucleus of the Olympic Club, 
—the greatest club of its kind on the 
Coast. 


The club was incorporated May 6, 


1860, with G. W. Bell as President ; 
Edwin Bonnell, Secretary; H. G. 
Hanks, Treasurer; and Arthur Nahl, 
Leader. 


The club has so prospered that it is 
now able to have quarters of its own. 
The building, in process of construction, 
is the result of careful study of similar 
buildings throughout the United States 
and England, embodying the best fea- 
tures of all of them. Perhaps the most 
startling innovation is a large warm 
water swimming tank on the basement 
floor, fifty by eighty-five feet, to be filled 
with salt water, brought in from the 
ocean. Above this there isa light shaft 
roofed with glass, around the top story 
of which are to be grouped potted plants, 
palms and vines. Beside the tank, the 
basement is to have lockers, bowling 
alleys, bicycle store room, shampoo 
room, barber shop, and graded hot rooms 
for Turkish baths. Above these, on the 
street floor, is the administration office, 
vestibule reception room, juvenile gym- 
nasium, reading room, and billiard par- 
lor. On the second story from the 
street is the main gymnasium, sixty-five 
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by one hundred and four feet, complete- 
ly fitted up with apparatus for every 
muscle. There is to be the usual gallery 
around the gymnasium for indoor run- 
ning, when the weather will not permit 
the use of the roof-track —fifteen laps to 
the mile. Here it is planned to have a 
roof-garden, after the manner of New 
York. It is difficult to conceive a more 
perfect building in all its equipment, — 
a veritable athlete’s paradise. 

Beside this are the club’s grounds 
south of the Golden Gate Park, to com- 
plete the facilities for exercise and train- 
ing. Here in 1890, a space of five acres 
was leased, and converted into a gar- 
den, with full facilities for racing. A 
track one sixth of a mile in length was 
constructed, with a 100-yard track tan- 
gent to it, which appears in the plate of 
the start (p.611). There isa commodious 
grand stand ; every convenience for the 
participants, and added to these are large 
handball courts and excellent tennis 
grounds. Such is the institution which 
modestly began about 1860, in the back 
yard of an enthusiastic athlete. 

The great rival of the Olympic Club 
is the University of California, whose 
appearance in athletic contests of late 
years has produced a marked increase of 
interest and improvement of the work 
done. The earliest symptoms of athletic 
interest at the University of California 
began to show themselves in 1876 and 
1877. So far did this furor run that a 
gymnasium was established in the road 
in front of the college buildings, con- 
sisting of two cannon balls for the shot- 
put and a sloping base ball field, with a 
rock pile near the home plate. 

An energetic professor, George C. Ed- 
wards, saw the need of athletic training 
for University students, and brought it 
to the attention of the generous A. K. 
P. Harmon, who built the well-known 
octagonal Harmon gymnasium. 

From that time athletics in the Uni- 
versity began to pick up, until in 1889 
the students showed signs of becoming 
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a formidable rival of the all-powerful 
Olympic Club. 

In 1889 the championship was con- 
tested in Oakland, where John Sutton, 
U. C., with a surprising spurt, lowered 
Walter Scott’s half mile record of 2 m. 
7 s., running the distance in 2 m. 6 s. 
Herbert Moffitt then won the 120 hurdle 
in 18 seconds, tying the record, and made 
a Coast record of 5 ft. 8§ in. for the run- 
ning high jump; Bouse threw the 12-lb. 
hammer 106 feet. 

From that time the University Club 
has been rapidly improving its grade of 
work. In 1888 the Regents were induced 
by President Davis, Lieutenant Harri- 
son, and Professor Edwards, to complete 
the gymnasium fittings, and to establish 
a department of physical culture with 
an instructor. Mr. Walter Magee was 
brought out from the East, and put in 
charge of the physical training of the stu- 
dents. With him is associated a physi- 
cian, Doctor Payne, who passes on the 
physical condition of each man before 
he is allowed to undertake a course of 
training. Mr. Magee is the first repre- 
sentative on this Coast of a new system 
of training for muscular development on 
a scientific basis. No tricks are taught ; 
no difficult feats are encouraged ; but 
plain, systematic, all-around training is 
administered tothe strong and the weak, 
the athlete and the book-worm, the will- 
ing and the unwilling. Mr. Magee uses 
many of Doctor Sargent’s methods, but 
may be classed in the profession of 
physical training as an eclectic. The 
Stanford University has recently organ- 
ized a similar department, with Doctor 
Wood as instructor. There is also a 
lady instructor for the girls, who may 
be holding a field day of their own some 
day,— who knows ? 

It is reasonable to believe that the 
Olympic Club is indirectly a consider- 
able cause of the universities obtaining 
these added features. For it was through 
emulation of them that the State Uni- 
versity developed sufficient athletic abil- 
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A CLOSE FINISH. 


ity to attract attention to that feature 
of college life. 

After years of struggling, the Univer- 
sity men secured the accessories neces- 
sary to a complete athletic club; a 
track, a gymnasium, and instruction. 
Among the oaks, near Strawberry 
Creek in the University grounds, is sit- 
uated a picturesque cinder path of one 
fifth of a mile, but less perfect than the 
Olympic track. On this track the semi- 
annual college championships are con- 
tested to pick the team for the champion- 
ship contest for the pennant against the 
powerful Olympic Club, under the Pa- 
cific Association of the American Ath- 
letic Union. 

As early as Oct. 10, 1884, the first gen- 
eral athletic association was formed. It 
was then that four clubs associated them- 
selves for the purpose of mutual encour- 
agement, and the purification of amateur 
athletics from taints of professionalism. 


It was known as the Pacific Coast Ath- 
letic Association, the members of which 
were the Olympic Club, the Acme Club, 
Merion Cricket Club, and the Brooklyn 
Athletic Club. The last two soon fell 
out, but there were added the Reli- 
ance Club, the Alpine Club, the Univer- 
sity Club, the Garden City of San José, 
and the Alameda Club. 

Field days were held under this As- 
sociation in Oakland, at the University 
track, and later at the Olympic Club 
grounds. The impetus given to track 
athletics by these contests, which en- 
gendered a great rivalry between the 
Olympic and University Clubs, im- 
proved the grade of the performance so 
rapidly that it was thought best to enter 
the American Athletic Association, that 
our records might be recognized by the 
Eastern authorities. 

The step has been taken, but the ex- 
ecutive board of the American Athletic 
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Union has been extraordinarily slow to 
recognize that Pacific Coast men can 
hold watches skillfully. There is always 
some objection conjured up, the favorite 
being the propulsive influence of San 
Francisco winds in pushing a man 
against the tape before he could get 
there unaided. This attitude of our 
Eastern superiors is very discouraging 
to local men who are straining to reach 
the high standard of Eastern records. 

The local branch of the American 
Athletic Union, of which the cham- 
pion mile runner, Robert McArthur, is 
president, is composed of the following 
clubs : 

Olympic Club, San Francisco. 

University of California. 

Leland Stanford Junior University. 

Amateur Academic Athletic Associa- 
tion. 

Acme A. C., Oakland. 

Alameda Bicycle and Athletic C. 

Alpine A. C., San Francisco. 

First Cal. Guards, San Francisco. 

Garden City A. C., San José. 

Los Angeles A. C. 

Pasadena A. C. 

Reliance A. C., Oakland. 

Sacramento A. C. 

San Francisco A. C. 

The Y. M. C. A. of California. 

Of these the two most formidable, be- 
side the Olympics and the University, 
are the Stanford University and the 
Association of preparatory schools. 

The future of Stanford University in 
track athletics is a subject of interest- 
ing speculation. They have started out 
modestly, and won laurels in field ath- 
letics, which argues well for their ath- 
letic abilities. They have unlimited 
facilities for training on good roads for 
long distance events. The temporary 
gymnasium is a picturesque Queen 
Anne building, shingled to the base, 
with a full set of modern apparatus, 
where those wishing it can have excel- 
lent instruction under Dr. T. D. Wood. 
The race track is a very good quarter 
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mile oval, with the baseball field in the 
center. The use of the Palo Alto trot- 
ting tracks also may be had when de- 
sired. The field and track are graded toa 
central drain by means of which the field 
is kept in good condition. The most 
excellent feature of the track is the 220 
yard straight away, which lies tangent 
to the oval, uniting with it for over 100 
yards, making a track where 8 or 10 
sprinters can run abreast. 

The organization familiarly known as 
the “Four A’s,” does much to develop 
athletes and prepare them for the uni- 
versities and the athletic clubs. 

In all field days the sprinting races 
take up much of the programme, both 
because of the short, intense excitement 
they create, and of the many entries. 
Usually two or three of the best sprint- 
ers enter and win all of the events from 
50 to 440 vds. The result is that hand- 
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icaps must be resorted to in most cases 
to keep.up interest in racing. The 
shorter distances, such as 50, 75, and 100 
yards, depend mostly on the natural 
talent of the runner, rather than on long 
training and hard work. Hence it is 
that there is always such a good supply 
of sprinters. Perhaps the possibility of 
winning several medals in one field day, 
and the comparatively slight exertion 
required, help to increase the popular- 
ity of this sport over the long distance 
races. The records for these events are 
very good. Robert S. Healy, O. A. C., 
ran 100 yds. in 10 s., in 1882, and covered 
220 yds. on the straight away track of 
the Oakland Trotting Park in 22% s.; J. 


Dwyer, U. C., covered the distance in 
23'6 s. R. Harding, U. C., made 100 
yds. in 103g s. at the same time. 

Victor Schifferstein, O. A. C., has 
proved himself a remarkable 100 yard 
man, covering that distance in I0s., in 
contests on this Coast, and in 9 4-5 s. in 
St. Louis, when sent out by his club. 
This record however was not allowed, on 
account of technicalities. Of the men 
at present on the track, A. S. Hender- 
son, O. A. C., and Edwin Mays, U. C., 
are the favorites. 

Neither of these gentlemen has suc- 
ceeded in equaling the Coast records 
for 220 and 440 yds., which is probably 
due to the curved course they are com- 
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pelled to run, whereas the records in 
1882 were made on the long, straight 
stretch of the Oakland Trotting Park. 
Stanford’s straight 220 yards course 
should give these men a chance at the 
record. Henderson is showing very 
good speed, having been caught repeat- 
edly at the Olympic Club track on their 
April field day in 10 1-5s. Mays holds 
the Coast record 8¥ s. for 75 yds., and 
the championship at 440 yds. in 51% s. 
The rivalry between these two men of 
rival clubs should lead to some interest- 
ing contests this year. 

Among those who have done very 
good time at these distances are S. V. 
Cassidy, F. G. O’Kane, P. M. Wand, 





HORACE COFFIN WALKS A MILE IN 6:45 3-5. 
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and C. A. Jellinek, of the Olympic 
Club, and F. W. McNear, Roy Gallagher, 
Will Magee, John Bakewell, and C. R. 
Morse, of the University Club. Paul 
Ellis, of the Olympic Club juveniles, and 
Ralph Chick, U. C., are promising sprin- 
ters. 

The Stanford University have no rec- 
ords as yet, but Grant Calhoun shows 
good speed, having been caught in 10% s. 
for 100 yds. 

The Pacific Coast record for the half 
mile is fast approaching the 2 minute 
line, owing to the active interest taken 
by the two leading clubs. W. A. Scott, 
O. A. C., was record holder for several 
years, time 2 m. 7s., succeeded by John 
Sutton, U. C., 2 m.6s.; Scott 
lowered it again to 2m. 53 s.; 
McArthur to 2 m. § s.; the 
unexpected performance of 
N. B. Hinckley, the ex-Uni- 
versity champion,whose slight 
frame gives no indication of 
his ability followed, since low- 
ered 1-5 of a second. F. S. 
Pheby, U. C., on Nov. 26, ’91, 
ran a half mile in 2:2%,in an 
attempt to win a handicap race 
against H. C. Casidy, O. A.C., 
who proved better at a half 
mile than he was rated. There 
is, however, insufficient author- 
ity for the record. ‘The accom- 
panying illustration, drawn 
from a snap shot taken just as 
Casidy is leading the last lap, 
shows the very free forward 
stride of the scratch man (p. 
609). 

P. D. Skillman, O. A. C., 
brought the time down to 
2:4 4-5; Rob’t McArthur, O. 
A. C., covered the distance in 
2:3 3-5 the best authenticated 
record. M. L. Espinosa, O. 
A. C., 2:06%, C. M. Yates, Jr., 
O. A. C., 2:09, H. C. Casidy, 
O. A. C.,2: 07 are good men, 
who may expect a hot race 
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with W. H. Toomey, O. A. C., and D. 
Waterman, U. C. All these men will 


have to keep moving to excel Walter 


Powell and H. E. Humphrey, of the A. 
A. A. A. 

The mile run is a hotly contested 
event on championship days. Robert 
McArthur, O. A. C., the holder of the 
present record, 4 : 40 4-5, has an excellent 
style of setting a steady pace, and 
never changing it till the final spurt, 
scarcely showing his fatigue. After him 
there comes a number of good runners, 
such as P. D. Skillman, O. A. C., 4:41; 
Pheby, who has made it in 4:42 2-5; 
Pete McIntyre, O. A. C., who held 
the record at 4:42 3-5 in 1890; W. A. 
Scott, who held it at 4:46 in 1889. F. 


L. Cooley, O. A. C., 4:4634, is a good 
mile man, but shows his endurance to 
better advantage in the five-mile run, 
and is excelled only by P. D. Skillman. 
Others who have made good time are 
J. A. Code, H. C. Casidy, W. H. Toomy, 
of the Olympic Club, Sol. Choynski and 
E. P. Moody, of the Alpine Club, E. 
Coke Hill and P. L. Weaver, of the 
University Club, especially Hill, an ex- 
champion. All these men can run some- 
what under five minutes. Walter Pow- 
ell, A. A. A. A., will be a very formid- 
able competitor for record honors if he 
does what his performance promises, his 
record being 4:49. 

The five-mile run is at present owned 
by P. D. Skillman, O. A. C.,. 28:40, who 
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possesses unusual endurance ; he is the 
holder of all the records from two to 
five miles inclusive. As usual with the 
best long distance men he is a wiry little 
man, with plenty of muscle and pluck, 
and little weight to carry. No man 
at present in the field is a rival of his at 
the five mile distance. 

The history of the one mile walk is 
unique in its way. C. B. Hill, U. C., 
7:10%, held the record. Horace Coffin, 
O. A. C., and P. N. Gafney, A. A. C., 
did their best to reach it without success. 
A champion walker from England, 
James Jervis, joined the Olympic Club, 
and put the record down to 7:08% in 
May, 1890. 

The new man was quite a revelation 
in walking when he started out with his 
free, swinging stride, easily leading the 
local talent, who were bunched up 
together far in the rear. Coffin and 
Gafney had to content themselves with 
trying for second place with George 
Foulks, U. C., next. Coffin was apt to 
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L. E. HUNT, U.C, PUTTING THE SHOT 


learn, however, and profited so well by 
study of the new man’s free stride that 
he defeated his teacher,who had reduced 
his time to 6:50, by covering the dis- 
tance in 6: 48 3-5, the present Coast rec- 
ord, made in May, 1891 ; the University 
record is he!d by G. H. Foulks, 7:26 2-5. 
The Stanford University claims that 
their man, Henry R. Timm, walked a 
mile in San José in 6:4634, but good 
judges of walking that saw the race hold 
that his gait would not be allowed as a 
walk in a championship contest. It 
certainly appears incredible that a man 
of comparatively short training can 
put his record below the record attained 
by Coffin and Jervis only after long 
experience. 

The three mile walk was won in May, 
‘g1, by James Jervis, in 23 : 31 1-5, break- 
ing P. N. Gafney’s record of 25 :51%. 
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The pole-vault for 
height is always a 
graceful contest of 
agility and strength, 
in which the Univer- 
sity boys seem to ex- 
cel. The illustration 
shows E. C. Van Dyke, 
U. C., making the re- 
cord of 9 ft. 97g in. at 
the University grounds 
in December, 1890 
His excellent style of 
clearing the bar should 
be noted. C. R. Morse, 
U. C., has made 9 ft. 
6 in., and holds the 
record of the pole. 
vault for distance, 24 ft. 
64 in. George Hoff- 
man, U. C., made 9g ft. 
6% in. at a champion- 
ship contest of the 
“Four A’s,” in the 
spring of ’9I. 

For the standing 
wide-jump there is no 
Coast record, although 
the University record 
of to ft. 3% in. made 
by H. P. Hammond, No- 
vember 21, 91, breaks 
the college record of the United States, 
which, however, is not allowed; for the 
University of California is not a mem- 
ber of the Inter-collegiate Athletic As- 
sociation ; J. C. Kortick, O. A. C., is 
a goud performer. The running wide- 
jump of 23 ft. 2'4 in. was made by 
V. E. Schifferstein. John Purceli, O. 
A. C., the excellent all-around athlete, 
takes second place on this Coast, though 
he holds higher records for jumping 
events made in Ireland. Will Magee is 
a close second-place man whenever he 
enters the running wide-jump. The 
running high-jump was won by Herbert 
Moffitt, U. C., who cleared 5 : 8'4, which 
has since remained the Coast record in 
spite of V. E. Schifferstein and R. V. 
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E.C. VAN DYKE VAULTING 9:9%, U. Cc. GROUNDS. 


Whiting, U. C., who have nearly reached 
it. 

The standing high-jump record of the 
University is 4 ft. 9% in. made by C. H. 
Woolsey in November, ’91, which, in 
absence of Coast records, is the best 
attested record known. 

The 120 yd. and 220 yd. hurdle races 
are closely contested between F. F. Fos- 
ter, O. A. C., and W. H. Henry, U. C. 
The former holds the 120 yd. record over 
3ft. 6 in. hurdles, in the very creditable 
time of 16'%, and Henry holds a record 
of 16 3-5. He won a raceat the Univer- 
sity in 16 2-5, but it was found that the 
start was a slight down grade, which 
discredits the record. Henry has made 
the 220 yd. over hurdles 2 ft. 6 in., in 
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28 3-5 s., and Foster in 27 2-5. Both run- 
ners have a very graceful action in tak- 
ing the hurdles, and make an interest- 
ing race whenever they compete. Mc- 
Intosh, A. A. A. A., is a promising man 
in this event. 
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The weight putters and hammer 
throwers are men of entirely different 
physique ; their heavy, muscular frames 
of unusual size and shapeliness, their 
poses when competing, approach nearer 
to the classic ideal of athletics than any 
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FOSTER CLEARING 


Best Recorps ro MAy 1, 1892, MADE IN EVENTS UNDER THE PAciFIC COAsT 


\ HURDLE. 


A. A. AND ITs 


SUCCESSOR THE PACIFIC ASSOCIATION OF THE AMATEUR ATHLETIC UNION OF THE 
UNITED STATES 





Event. | Record. Name. Place. Date. 

' | |- . - —— 
ne siawcaudnn ceed | 534 A. S. Henderson, |Sac. State Fair, Sept. 17, 1890. 
. i eee |; 8% Edwin Mays, Olympic Grounds, j\Oct. 25, 1890. 

\ R. S. Haley, Oakland Trotting Park, Sept. 23, 1882. 
100 “ | 19 < 7 pe - ° > "_ 
aa eee tee {| V. E. Schifferstein, Oakland, 14th & Center Sts. |Juneg, 1888. 
Pe: Ava weakwdinness 223 R. S. Haley, Oakland Trotting Park, Sept. 23, 1882. 
+ y g pt. 23, | 
Bauer re reer rye 50 3-5 J. T. Belcher, ™ we " Oct. 9, 1880. 
Wee -ctnceasasan 2 :03 3-5 R. McArthur, Olympic Grounds, May 30, 1891. 
WE orcs ons aera 4:404-5 *‘* - U. C. Track, |May 23, 1891. 
ST swcven>) > bexeneas | 10:19 P. D. Skillman, Olympic Grounds, (May 30. 1891. 
3 ee 16 745! sé e sé sé | se sé “6 
BM cc cccacescasceneeh ROE | “ “s “ J) ee we 
Os ee ee ee 28 : 40 ‘s ee e ‘ | se 
See 6 : 48 3-5 Horace Coffin, - ~ = © 
s = er ere .| 23:311-5 Jas. Jervis, e “ je 8 * 
asepe. halle... ..s0us | 16% F. F. Foster, = 555 _- = * 
ph OLE | 27 2-5 . es . " > = > 
Standing broad jump .| 10:3%  H.P. Hammond, _U. C. Track, |Nov. 21, 1891. 
‘“ high jen 4:9% ‘ec sé “ec “é May 23. 1891. 
Running broad jump...... | 22:2% V. E. Schifferstein, Oakland, 14th & Center Sts. /Juneg, 1888. 
g br jumy | 2222/2 4 ’ June 9 o. 
et anaes 5:8% Herbert Moffitt, - oe “  «  INov. 27, 1880. 
Pole vault for height...... | 9:9% E. C. Van Dyke, U. C. Track, |Dec. 6, 1890 
~~ Bee «< + 24:6% C. R Morse, - = \Feb. 18, 1892. 
Throwing 16 lb. hammer. |109:1 W. G. Morrow, Olympic Grounds, |May 30, 1891. 
- S - ymy F : } ys ; <a 
Putting 16 Ib. shot..,..... | 38:7 John Purcell, Oakland, 14th & Center Sts. [July 28, 1888. 
Throwing 56 lb. weight...| 28:1 V. N. Bakulich,* |Olympic Grounds, |May 30, 1891. 








Compiled with the assistance of John Elliott, Captain O. A ¢ 


*. Team 1892. 


*Since become professional. 
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other modern sport. John Purcell holds 
the present record for putting the 16-Ib. 
shot, 38:7. Since Purcell has retired 
from active competition, L. E. Hunt, U. 
C.,is the champion, 37:1 '% ; McQuade of 
the Alpines has done 35 :6%. 

The record for throwing the 16-lb. 
hammer is held by W. G. Morrow, U. 
C., who landed it 109 ft. 1 in. outside of 
the seven-foot ring; Purceil has done 
108 ft. 5 in. The 12-lb. hammer-throw, 
which is not a Coast record event, is not 
so creditable. J. Purcell has put it 109:1, 
and John Bouse, U. C., 108 :8¥%. 

Of the putters of the 56-lb. weight, V. 
N. Bakulich, O. A. C., who has become 
a professional in the recent tug of-war 
in San Francisco, has a record of 28:1. 

Although the name of C. R. Morse, 


HUNTER 


WESTERFELD EDWAROS 


GOLDBAUM 


BERKELEY GYMNASIUM. 


U. C., appears for first place in the pole- 
vault for distance only, it would be un- 
just to his excellent abilities not to point 
out his all-around general excellence, 
which makes him our best all-around 
field athlete on the track today. His best 
work has been as follows: 100 yds. I0- 
3-5; putting 16-lb. shot 32:3; running 
high jump 5:5; 880 yd. walk 4:11; throw- 
ing 16-lb. hammer 82 : 3% ; pole-vault for 
height 9:6; 120 yd. hurdle about 19; 
throwing 56-lb. weight 23 :634 ; running 
broad jump 21 :55¢; one-mile run 5 : 31. 
De Winter, U. C., is good in such a con- 
test. 

Though swimming races are out of 
the scope of this article, still as two con- 
tests, the 100 yd. and the one-mile 
swim, are championship contests, the 
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name of J. R. Whittemore, Stanford 
University, should be noted. This gen- 
tleman, a young student who has not yet 
reached his greatest strength, holds the 
United States record for the one-mile 
swim made in the East. His best time 
made in still water is 29:15; his record 
in the race is 24:00 4-5 with a slight cur- 
rent. It is his plan to contest for the 
same honor this year, and if successful, 
to try his success in Europe. 

In the foregoing pages but slight men- 
tion has been made of the “ Four A” 
champions. This association of prepara- 
tory schools has a history of its own, 
during its short existence since the 
spring of 1890, which resembles the 
greater organization of which it is a 
member. They have their field days 
and their championship contests. At 
their last contest in November, 1891, a 
number of excellent athletes appeared. 
The team of the Berkeley Gymnasium 
won the pennant,the Berkeley High 








Fr. D. ELWELL, ONE MILE 2: 48! 
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School second, and the Oakland High 
School third. 

Of the winning team Edwards won 
the 100 yds., and 220 yds. flat, in 11 and 
24'4 respectively ; Smith won the 440 
yds. in 54 4-5, also second place in the 120 
yd. flat race. Hunter did the heavy work 
with the hammer and the 12-lb. shot, 
making 89:3'% and 34:234 respective- 
ly, with Yoerk second place in the 
shot put, and record for the standing 
high jump of 4:7. Carr, Westerfeld and 
Drachman won places for their school. 
This is a remarkably good result fora 
school where there are only about twen- 
ty boys of available size. The team is 
further strengthened by H. E. Hum- 
phreys, who ran in a handicap race, cov- 
ering 850 yds. in 2:2',and by Clark 
Blethen, who runs a mile in about 4: 57. 

The Oakland High School has a very 
speedy man in H. A. Dutton, who cov- 
ered 120 yds. fiat in 13. 

In these men, and those who have ap- 
peared in the spring contest, May 14th, 
to a great extent the future of California 
athletics lies. Only by systematic train- 
ing, begun early and continued system- 
atically, can the best results be obtained. 
In time some of these names should ap- 
pear in the list of Coast record holders. 

One important branch of track ath- 
letics deserves separate treatment, be- 
cause of its distinct history. Bicycle 
riding grew up side by side with gen- 
eral athletics,and has now a co-ordinate 
existence, with separate local and nation- 
al organization. The California division 
of the League of American Wheelmen 
has its own racing board, which governs 
as the local branch of the A. A. U. does 
in general athletic matters. The popu- 
larity of this sport rests on a deeper 
foundation than the love of exercise. 
Running, jumping, and shot-putting, oc- 
cupy the attention of few compared with 
the number of active wheelmen. Asa 
general rule, men that indulgeinrunning, 
jumping and kindred exercises do not 
keep it up for any length of time, un- 
less they find themselves specially pro- 
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ficient. It is only a man of determined 
will, and much forethought to lay up 
stores of health against old age, that 
continues these exercises without any 
chance of winning honors. The wheel- 
man, however, enjoys his sport for its 
own sake. Only a small number can 
hope to become racing men; but still 
the others do not desert the sport after 
a few trials, as is too often the case 
with runners. In human nature there 
is pleasure in freedom of any kind. 
Any means of rendering distance less 
formidable, without too great expense, 
exertion, or discomfort, is recognized as 
a means of pleasure. Every man his 
own horse, with the addition that there 
is the sense of power in the conscious 
accomplishment by individual exertion, 
With the improvements in wheels, still 
greater numbers take up the sport. 

Long before cycling was generally 
recognized as a popular sport, clubs were 
formed for its promotion. The West 
—or new civilizations generally—either 
adopts a new idea among the very first 
or among the very last. It happens that 
in cycling California was among the 
first to recognize the coming sport. In 
February, 1878, the first bicycle club in 
America was organized, under the name 
of the Boston Bicycle Club ; on Decem- 
ber 13th of that year the San Francisco 
Bicycle Club was organized by a group 
of nine enthusiasts, the founders of the 
oldest bicycle club in America, since the 
extinction of the old Boston club. The 
first officers elected were: Ralph de 
Clairmont, President ; G. L. Cunning- 
ham, Captain; George H. Strong, Sub- 
captain ; and Charles L. Barrett, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. The other members 
were: Ex Governer George C. Perkins, 
Howard B. Land, John B. Golly, William 
M. Fuller, and Fred G. Blinn. 

The San Francisco Club members 
were not particularly hard road-riders or 
racing men, but led a jolly existence of 
good fellowship. A few of the more 
athletically inclined grew discontented 
at the conservative government of the 
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club, and in September, 1884, drew out, 
and formed the Bay City Wheelmen, 
with the purpose of promoting race 
meets, and maintaining a high reputa- 
tion for road-riding. 

They joined the Pacific Coast Athletic 
Association, but withdrew from that to 
constitute the California Division of the 
L. A. W., formed in 1886, with C. M. 
Welch as Chief Consul. Bicycle con- 
tests had hitherto been held in conjunc- 
tion with general athletic events. From 
this time bicycle matters improved. 

The year 1888 marks the climax of 





W.G. DAVIS, HALF MILE 1 :27%4 
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bicycle racing in California. Five meets 
were held where championships were 
contested. Early in the year, W. S. 
Wing, of the Los Angeles Wheelmen, 
appeared, and won the three-mile cham- 
pionship in 9:30. The Bay City men, 
with Elwell, won the one, two, and three 
mile championships, — the latter called 
the national championship. The one- 
mile championship, run on the Stockton 
quarter mile track, is the most celebrated 
in local bicycle history. The race started 
out with a large field, Davis and Elwell 
favorites, who reached the tape within 
a few inches of each other. The time 
of this race is the present official record 
at one mile, 2: 4814; the two-mile record, 
6:10 4-5, was made by the same man, El- 
well, in that year. W.G. Davis,of the San 
Francisco Club, captured the half mile 
race, making 1:2734, the present record. 

The year 1889 was not a great one for 
cycling. On May 30the Los Angeles 
Wheelmen had a meet, in which the 
most notable event was the remarkable 
speed shown by W. S. Wing, who made 
the mile in 2 :47, lowering Elwell’s record 
of 2:48, but the record was not allowed. 


SUPPLEMENTARY SCHEDULE TO L. A. W. Book, CALIFORNIA DIVISION, 1890. 
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Little has been done in the last three 
years. This spring, however, there are 
mysterious rumors of dark horses com- 
municated confidentially, with shaking 
of heads and knowing glances, mingled 
with the names. Foster of Alameda, 
Osen of San José, and Bell of the 
Oriental C. C. whose amateur standing 
is disputed. 

In Los Angeles, since the sad death 
of W. S. Wing, Burke may be able to 
wear a new medal on the outside of his 
coat at the watering places this sum- 
mer. The Palo Alto wheelmen are 
resting their hopes on J. E. Alexander, 
who recently made one mile in 2:45 2-5 
riding a pneumatic-tired wheel. 

The prosperity of the Garden City 
cyclers is evidenced by their new club- 
house. The Acme Club of Oakland are 
building a track at Temescal, for foot 
and for bicycle races. The Alameda 
Bicycle and Athletic Club is pushing 
to the front with good men and a good 
track of five laps to the mile, thirty 
feet wide, banked to six feet at the turns. 

Who will be the next to add his name 
to the champions of 1890 and 1891 ? 

Philip L. Weaver, Jr. 














Distance. Winner. Club. Time. | Date. Place. 
CONE GE 6.604 ios ccsccs D. L. Burke, |Los Angeles W. 1.33 July 4, 1890. San José, 
One mile District. .......... Henry Smith, (Garden City W. 3.03 2-5 July 4, 1890. San José. 
Five mile District.......... Julius Smith, [Garden City W. | 16.58 3-5|July 4, 1890. |San José, 
One mile Safety............. J. F. Ives, |Alameda Bi. Club) 3.18 3-5|July 4, 1890. San José. 
Ome mile... cccccccccccces |D. L. Burke, |Los Angeles W. 2.50 2-5 July 4, 1891. Stockton, 
Two miles Safety ........... Geo. Osen, \Garden City W. 5.45 2-5 July 4, 1891. — |Stockton. 
"TREC WANES 2 0c cccccscsc cues |W. R. Lipsett, |Garden City W. 9.58 Nov. 26, 1891. |Oakland. 
Five miles Safety ........... Grant Bell, |Oriental C. C, 15.35 1-4| Nov. 26, 1891. |Oakland. 


Compiled by R. A, Smyth. 
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THE 
I. 


OUTSIDE. 


Mr. RiIcHARD HOLT, or, as he was 
more familiarly called by the boys at the 
mine, ‘‘ Crucible Dick,” was assaying in 
the little adobe building set apart for 
that purpose in the patio of the haci- 
enda. It was a warm day of the warm- 
est month in the year, and the temper- 
ature in the furnace room was trying 
several fusions had “gone through,” 
and Mr. Holt’s temper was primed for 
an explosion, as was indicated by the 
continuous snapping of the tongs which 
he held in his hand. After glancing at 
his watch he removed the cover of the 
furnace, cautiously closed the tongs on 
the rim of the white hot crucible, and 
with a dexterous jerk pulled it out of 
the fire. Theresult looked satisfactory, 
but, as a cinder obstinately stuck to the 
bottom of the pot, Holt looked around 
for some convenient corner where to 
prop it up, and finally went out into the 
yard. 

“ There, I guess she’ll stand all right 
now,” he said aloud, as he placed the 
crucible between some bricks and wiped 
his forehead on ‘his sleeve. “Short of 
an earthquake or a mule’s caprice I 
don’t see what’s to prevent me from 
calling that a success.” 

The justly proverbial ingenuity of 
Fate had, however, discovered another 
cause undreamed of in Dick’s philos- 
ophy ; for, as he concluded his sentence, 
bricks and crucible were overturned and 
he himself was violently knocked off 
his legs. 

Notwithstanding the apparent pro- 
priety of an energetic (if profane) pro- 
test, Dick did not take advantage of his 
proficiency in this line of oratory. Pos- 
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sibly his experience of such “aggra- 
vations” suggested to him that to do 
justice to the present occasion would 
require a considerable expenditure of en- 
ergy,— consequently of caloric,— which 
on this warm day was inexpedient ; per- 
haps again the prolific vehemence of the 
man who lay sprawling by his side may 
have discouraged him. Whatever the 
reason, however, he restrained his feel- 
ings, picked up his tongs with affected 
unconcern, and addressed the still pros- 
trate cause of the catastrophe. 

“A pleasant and warm morning to 
you, Mr. Kirwin,” he began, with face- 
tious politeness. ‘ You seem to be in 
haste; and if I may make so bold, what 
brings you down here so precipitately ?” 

“ Precipitately be ——!”’ the other re- 
joined emphatically, as he sat up, rub- 
bing his shins. “ Look-a-here, Dick, 
this ain’t no time forfoolin’. The whole 
side of the Higuerita has caved just 
above the Cohuache, and the big dump 
has gone in through the hole. They 
was nigh on fifty men in them south 
stopes, 'n you ’n me’s got to get them 
out. That ’s about the size of it.”’ 

As he spoke he scrambled to his feet 
and looked up towards the mine, which 
— he knew very well — was not visible 
from the mill. But he had still more 
news to report, and it seemed easier to 
look away while speaking. 

“ The boss was along,” he continued, 
shading his eyes from the sun, “and—I 
s’pose you’re the right man for to— 
The missis ought t’ be told, I calkilate. 
Aint you o’that mind yourself? Bein’ 
her brother like. Wal! I thought I’d 
tell you, ’n you could figger out what 
was best seein’ the circumstances; 
you're boss now s’ long as the superin- 
tendent ’s below ground.” 
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Holt had jumped to his feet quickly 
as he realized what had happened ; but 
the news stunned him momentarily, and 
he leaned back against the wall of the 
assay office, that seemed to recede from 
him as the patio whirled round and 
round. He put up both hands to his 
forehead and looked helplessly at the 
older man. “Kirwin,” he stammered 
huskily, “I — what do you think about 
it? How did it happen? Of course 
somebody —I mean I ’ll have to tell 
her — But just tell me —” 

In accordance with one of the see-saw 
laws of nature, Kirwin seemed to regain 
his composure in proportion as Holt 
showed that he had lost his own, and it 
became easier for him to conceal his 
anxiety. Obeying a popular prejudice, 
which holds that smoking is a token of 
unconcern, he produced a pipe, filled it 
leisurely, and turned towards Dick, 
who, with the intuition of an educated 
man, had followed his movements and 
appreciated them in spite of the pertur- 
bation of his spirit. 

“ You had n’t ought to take on so, 
Dick,” the old miner said, mouthing his 
words and emphasizing them,—sympa- 
thetically, as he believed. “ We ’ll get 
him out, you k’n bet on that, though 
it ll be rough on the missis, I allow. 
You 'll,hev’ to break it to her, and the 
boysj,was sayin’ they thought ez how 
you could kind o’ do it gently, so’s not 
to scare her too much. ’T ain’t the sort 
0’ job a fellow,takes to kindly; but then 
you would n't want me to do it, ’cause I 
would n’t know -how, and ¢ey ’se no 
better ’n I be. You might say, kind o’ 
unconcerned like, ez how the rock hed 
shifted a wee mite, and we knowed all 
about jt, and all we hed todo was to 
work lively, and — wal, you know what 
I mean.” 

“Hold on, Kirwin,” Dick said seri- 
ously, “ what are the chances?” 

“Wal,” the other rejoined, avoiding a 
direct answer, “there ’s a pile of rock to 
haul out. Lohse ’s gone to Prom’nto- 
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rios to get a couple of hundred men, ’n 
you want to get on to a mule lively ’n 
see Hosy Mareer’s soon’s youcan. We 
can work lots o’ men; fact we ’ve got to 
hev’ lots o’? men; any one’s can lift a 
rock ; and picks and shovels, too.” 

“ Good!” cried Holt, with sudden 
energy, as he recovered from the blow, 
and now understood what was before 
him. “You go straight back to the 
mine and organize the work until I get 
back. Hurry up, now! there’s no time 
to lose. Get every man, woman, and 
child, to work before I return from 
town. It is of no use sending any 
where else for help. Let them take 
two-hour shifts, off and on — for all they 
are worth. I can doit in three hours, 
and then we will see.” 

He threw off his leather apron, called 
to his boy to saddle the mule, and ran 
towards the living house for his arms 
and spurs. As he passed under the 
gate Kirwin reined up and said in a low 
tone, — 

“ Break it to her gently, Dick; the 
boys was umanimous on that; we ’re 
awful broke on her, every man on us up 
to the mine.” And waving his hand, he 
spurred away towards the divide. 

When John Holt had returned from 
his vacation East, he had astonished 
the Higuerita miners by bringing back 
a wife —a frail, nervous, exquisite little 
woman, to whom any one unacquainted 
with the fiber of a New England girl 
had prophesied a life of misery in the 
great, lonely hacienda below the mine. 
And indeed, had it not been for the 
deep love she bore her husband, and 
the keen interest she felt in his work, 
this “spray of Northern pine’ had sure- 
ly wilted away beneath the remorseless 
Mexican sun. Even to a man accus- 
tomed to rough living in seedling set- 
tlements the luxuries obtainable at the 
Higuerita seemed scant enough. And 
when, a few months before, Margie 
Moulton had expressed her willingness 
to follow the man of her choice to the 
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end of the world, and share his hard- 
ships as she would share his joys, Holt 
had earnestly besought her not to tempt 
him. Honestly and without exaggera- 
tion he had explained to her what man. 
ner of life she would have to expect ; 
but, no doubt, the influence of the soft 
summer weather, the intoxication of his 
love, the charm of the long evenings 
spent together, and perhaps most of all, 
the recollection of the dreary loneliness 
to which he must look forward on his 
return to work, all unfitted him for a 
prolonged resistance to her pleading. So 
they were hurriedly married, and after 
a couple of weeks dreamed away on a 
sandy beach of the New England coast, 
they began life in very sober earnest 
under the tiled roof of the dreary, 
whitewashed, adobe building. 

There was no denying it, Mrs. Holt 
found the life hard, very hard. When 
the troubles in the house were over for 
the morning,—and the incapacity of the 
native servants to understand the mean- 
ing of cleanliness often made the morn- 
ing last beyond noon,—the troubles in 
the kitchen began. No amount of care 
or systematizing could prevent them 
from recurring on the morrow exactly 
as they had occurred on the day before, 
and Mrs. Holt found little leisure for 
reading, still less for dreaming, of which 
far less is done in tropical countries 
than is generally supposed in the North. 

She was in the kitchen when Dick 
came in to tell her the sad news. As 
he stood in the doorway watching her, 
he could not help smiling at the pretty 
little woman flitting back and forth in 
her loose white dress, and endeavoring 
between hurried consultations with her 
dictionary to explain in broken Spanish 
what no power on earth could make 
comprehensible to the half-breeds, who 
listened with stolid indifference. 

“Why, have n’t I told you time and 
time again, that these dishes should al- 
ways be washed immediately on leaving 
the dining room? Just look at them!” 
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“Senora, gue st! They were washed !” 
“ Senora, que st! Senora, que no! | 


tell you. That is not clean. Look at 
it, zzva! Look at the marks of your 
fingers! Do you call that clean, /7m- 
pio?” 


“Clean as the sky in November, 
sehora, with not a little cloud as large 
as your hand from the rising to the set- 
ting. Look at it yourself; it is a mir- 
ror! Look at it; what a beautiful face 
you see! Limpzo? I should think so! 
as the soul of a new born babe,—the 
wing of an angel of heaven. Limpio/ 
pure as the look of the Father Eternal! 
Did not Nifia Mercedes scour it her- 
self? Ask Carmencita here: Did I not 
clean it, in truth, Carmencita?” 

Mrs. Holt raised her hands in despair; 
then, turning round, she caught sight 
of Dick and ran towards him. 

“Why, Dick!” she cried; “I am so 
glad to see you. I thought this was 
furnace day?” But noticing the anxious 
expression of his face, she stopped and 
looked at him askance. 

He held out both hands. 
he began. 

“ What is it? what has happened ?’ 
she asked nervously... “ No! don’t tell 
me here. O Dick, has anything bhap- 
pered to John?” She ran out ahead 
of him into her own room and sank into 
a chair with her hands folded. 

“Now,” she said, half closing her eyes, 
“tell me. Iam ready.” 

“Yes, Margie,” Dick answered. “I 
believe it is serious. There has been a 
cave at the mine, and John is caught 
below ground with about fifty miners. 
So Kirwin says. But we’ll get him out, 
— little Margie ; for heaven’s sake, Mar- 
gie, don’t look so. I can’t help it!” 
he went on in a despairing tone and 
looking away. “ You’re a brave little 
woman and you must help us with your 
pluck. Think of all the others. You 
and I, my little sister, must suffer in 
silence and forget our own feelings — 
or seem to. Jack’s safety depends on 
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us, and I count upon you to help me. 
We need more hands and tools, so I am 
going to town at once. Will you wait 
here for me? No, I won’t ask you to do 
that. You could n’t wait here alone; 
you had better ride up to the shaft. I 
won't be long, and I must go at once, 
little sister, — goodby.” And, glad to 
get away, yet ashamed at this feel- 
ing of cowardice, Dick kissed his sis- 
ter on the forehead and ran out of the 
room. 

For a few minutes Mrs. Holt sat mo- 
tionless. Then she went out and called 
the mozo, Alejo, who, having heard the 
news had already saddled the mules, and 
a little later they were on their way to 
the mine. 

It was a long, winding, tedious ride. 
The road zigzagged up the steep moun- 
tain in such a way that they could see 
nothing of the mine plateau until they 
had actually reached it, and on the way 


up Mrs. Holt endeavored to wring from 


Alejo what he knew about the catastro- 
phe. But the impassive Mexican had 
nothing tosay. His three brothers and 
his son worked below ground ; but were 
they caught ? Quzen sabe? Might God 
have decreed otherwise. What had he 
heard? But little he could not 
tell. Soon they would be there them- 
selves and could see with their own eyes. 

As they rode out from between the 
screening rock walls, they could notice 
nothing unusualat first. The giant out- 
crop of the Cohuache, stretched like the 
silhouette: of a fantastic white mastiff 
against the red background of the ha- 
cacha, still concealed from them the 
scene of the disaster ; the village of the 
Ranchito through which they passed 
was silent and deserted, as it naturally 
would be during the “hours of the heat.” 
The whole landscape unfolded itself be- 
fore them, ominously silent and desert- 
ed,— but not more so than was usual. 
Behind the gallows the engine puffed at 
regular intervals, and the little white 
plumes of steam rose swiftly upwards 
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and dissolved slowly in the stifling at- 
mosphere. From time to time an iron 
car ran out to the edge of the dump, 
tipped its load of rock, and rolled back 
with a hollow rumbling noise towards 
the shaft. The surrounding peaks looked 
down unmoved in massive silent majesty, 
and as she rode across the top of the 
Union ridge, Mrs. Holt could not re- 
press a feeling of awe at the sullen si- 
lence of the vast panorama stretching 
away: west and north for nearly one 
hundred miles without a single visible 
monument of the work of man. 

When they had passed the last houses 
of the 7zvo l7zejo settlement, the scene 
of the catastrophe lay before them. For 
a distance of some two hundred and 
fifty yards the rounded back of the 
“Old ” dump seemed broken, and in the 
irregular hollow space, which had been 
roped.off to keep out all but the work- 
ers, a hundred or more naked Indians 
were laying rough double ladders for the 
tanateros to run up and down with their 
leather ore-sacks. Below — how far be- 
low God only knew — half a hundred 
men were struggling in the darkness. 
Half an hundred now? A few hours 
ago there were fifty, but for some the 
struggle was perhaps already over. 
Mrs. Holt had been underground but 
once, and now as she sat her mule, blank- 
ly looking down at the enormous mass 
of broken rock before her, the recol- 
lection of that visit came upon her sud- 
denly. 

The oppressive silence, which the oc- 
casional exaggerated sound of dropping 
water only intensified ; the damp dark- 
ness, so heavy and dense that it seemed 
tangible; the weight of this massive 
barrier of rock that stood between her 
and the sunlight above, and through 
which whole generations of men had 
succeeded in burrowing only these nar- 
row passages, had left upon her mind so 
distinct a sense of the insignificance of 
man, deprived of his machine tools and 
left to cope alone with nature, that she 
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shuddered at the helplessness of the en- 
tombed miners. 

She did not dare to think of her hus- 
band from whom all communication with 
the outer world was cut off. She felt 
that her only relief lay in nervous activ- 
ity; but what couldshe do? Wherever 
she went she felt that she was in the 
way of the workers, and yet among all 
these there was not one as ready to 
work as she. Whatcow/dshedo? The 
men were all busy, some above and 
some below ground, and she did not dare 
to speak to them for fear of interfering, 
so she sat down on a rock and watched 
the laborers in an absent-minded, dazed 
sort of way. The truth seemed too 
dreadful to believe. It could not be — 
so suddenly but a few hours 
ago she was so happy, even with all her 
little troubles, and now .! “Tam 
dreaming, — surely I am dreaming,” 
she kept repeating to herself. Of course 
she was dreaming! And yet, no; 
the horrible reality of the catastrophe 
forced itself upon her. There was the 
cave, just below her; there were the 
men working like ants under the hot 
April sun; there were the women and 
children, seated helplessly around and 
struck dumb by the magnitude of this 
sudden affliction. And below, under 
that sheet of rock, her husband — “ O, 
it is not true, it cannot be true!” 
she moaned, burying her head in her 
hands and sobbing hysterically. 

Then it came over her that she must 
do something; she looked up with a 
startled air and tottered to her feet. 
“This riding habit will not do,” she 
thought, at the same time realizing that 
her usefulness had come back to her. 
“ The first thing I must do is to change 
that ; I will go to the office and see if 
one of the men’s wives can lend me a 
skirt. I suppose that I must be to the 
women what John would be to the men 
if he were here. O, Mr. Lohse,” she 
called out,as that burly mechanic rode 
up the road from Promontorios ; “ Mr. 
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Lohse, can you tell me where I can get 
a short dress, and then how I can help 
you when I have found it?” 

“ Well‘ ma’am,’’ the man answered, 
alighting from his mule, “s’fur as a 
dress is concerned, I think you can bor- 
row one in this very house here. They ’ve 
promised to send upacouple o’ hundred 
men,” he added somewhat irrelevantly, 
and pointing to the village on the other 
side of the divide, “and with a little 
luck we can lift that pile of rock in a 
few hours, I guess. You have n’t seen 
Kirwin, have you? I’ll go’n look him 
up. Ef you could just keep these Mex- 
ican women from takin’ on, that would 
be a good thing. Dick, I reckon, ’ll 
bring quite a party from town, and 
they ‘ll have to be fed. ’T ain’t so very 
serious, Mrs. Holt. Ef I was you, I’d 
jest make shift to camp up here for a 
day or two, so’s to be on hand when we 
open up and bring ’em out. You'll ex- 
cuse me, ma’am, but I must get down 
that hole and see that things is sot 
movin’. ’T ain’t my idea to lose any time. 
Not that I think it’s dangerous ; not so 
dangerous as it looks, ma’am, p’raps to 
you. But with these Mexicans time's 
so little value they throw it away; and 
ez a white man I was raised to think 
there were n’t but just time enough to 
do the work as is to be done in this 
world.” 

Not that the experienced but good 
hearted Lohse believed what he was 
saying. He had passed long years in 
the border States, and knew that if a 
panic can be averted in an emergency, 
many a desperate venture may succeed. 
The present accident was a_ serious 
one, and the chances of rescue slight. 
Time was of vital importance to the 
men below, and he felt that every min- 
ute that could be saved must be saved. 
So leaving Mrs. Holt with a wide sweep 
of his sombrero, and as he believed, a 
most elegant clank of his spurs, he 
turned at once toward the “hole.” Two 
portable hoisting engines were moved 
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up, one gt each end of the hollow, and 
in less than two hours an inclined skip- 
way was rigged up in front of each. 
And the real work of the rescuers be- 
gan. , 
The bottom of the trough-shaped pit 


was filled with naked brown figures 
bending, grasping, picking, digging, 


throwing, and piling up rock into the 
leather sacks or the heavier skips. Up 
and down the twenty double ladders a 
continuous line of /anateros carried 
their burden, dumping their load as they 
reached the top, and exchanging the 
empty bag for a full one as they reached 
the bottom. But little was said. Under 
the full heat of the April sun the work 
was telling, and the dark forms moved 
up and down, down and up, like ani- 
mated bronze statues. Thev were all 
miners, and knew what a cave meant ; 
but the extent of the present one and 
the knowledge that they were working 
directly over bodies of the entombed 
men lent a certain solemnity to this 
occasion which they had not recognized 
on any previous one. From the center 
of the pit a smell of hot damp earth rose 
heavily, and filled the air with a musty 
vapor that quivered in the sunlight, and 
made all outlines look indistinct and 
blurred. Down below the only sound 
heard was the quick click-cluck of a 
thousand stones falling into the buck- 
ets or skips; the groaning of the men 
under their load, and at regular inter- 
vals the pishing of the engines, the bur- 
ring of the chains on the drums, the 
nearly continuous blow of the falling 
mass, and the prolonged ripple of the 
stones as they ran down the dump. 
Above, on the west, the women and 
children of the camp formed a dark 
hedge beyond the stake rope. To them 
the accident was as yet only interesting 
—of an interest tinged with awe and a 
certain vague fear ; but its reality seemed 
doubtful, and in their inexperience they 
failed to realize its meaning. The ma- 
jority believed that it was of no conse- 
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quence ; that a few hours of work would 
liberate the entombed men, and then the 
routine of yesterday would be taken up 
again tomorrow. 

But as the hours wore on and no great 
diminution in the pile of rock was no- 
ticeable, their anxiety began. A large 
force of men had arrived from Prom- 
ontorios, but they had merely passed 
by, and had disappeared through the 
Union shaft. Nothing could of course 
have happened to them, and yet the 
crowd was impressed by their sudden 
disappearance. They were so many and 
made such a noise; then they were 


gone. It must be a vast place,—that 
mine. How could there be room for 
them all? Would they come out all 


right? Quien sabe? A little later Dick 
Holt returned from town with the news 
that three hundred men would be out 
by sunset, and as many more in the 
morning. It was very serious then? 
Que! Six hundred more ? What should 
they do? The world was coming to an 
end! And the two engines there,— and 
the big engine at the 77vo Viejo,— and 
the other at the Union,—and the Za- 
popam tunnel tramway,— why, the 
whole mountain would be emptied! 
Meanwhile Mrs. Holt had not been 
idle. For some time she could not resist 
the fascination of watching the string of 
men on the ladders, and the alternate up 
and down motion of the skips. But soon 
she understood that this quiet could not 
last. Notwithstanding the continuing 
and mighty drain, the pit seemed no 
larger, no deeper, than when they began. 
She felt that as soon as the crowd of the 
unoccupied realized this the reaction 
would be a serious one. She must get 
them to work, occupy them in some way 
or other. Night was approaching, and 
the workers must be fed. She found the 
moszo Alejo, and dispatched him with a 
train of mules for supplies; then she 
went among the women, and set them 
gathering wood and brush in great piles 
to make fires for the night ; and many of 
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the girls she set to work on their me- 
tates, grinding corn for tortillas. Every- 
thing she superintended herself. “What 
a woman she is!” they would say, as she 
went around giving orders, and seeing 
that this thing or that were properly 
done. “It is a real pleasure to work for 
her !’’—“ So white, so delicate, and with 
the courage of ten men!” The one 
called to her and then the other, and 
there was a chorus of “ Dofia Margarita, 
see how I am working !’’—“ Dofia Mar- 
garita, see howmuchcorn I have ground!” 
—“ Dojia Margarita, look at that pile of 
wood, mzra/ you little white angel of 
God,— see how we are working!” — 
‘“ Vaya! but Don Juanito is happy to 
have such a wife!”—*“ Poor Don Juan- 
ito! if he knew how much you were do- 
ing for him; but he does n’t ; how could 
he? My husband is with him.” “And 
my brother, sefiora!””—‘“And I have two 
sons down there. What does not Prov- 
idence send us! Sometimes good and 
sometimes evil. It is a trial, but we must 
have trials, and you have yours, and we 
have ours. Maria Santisima be with us. 
—Y Dios!” 

Yet in spite of her activity, and in the 
midst of bustling animation which she 
had created, Mrs. Holt felt lonely and 
sick at heart. All these men and wo- 
men were instruments merely, and to 
them she must hide her grief; among 
them all there was none to say the kind 
words for which she craved. The wild 
beauty of the rocky scenery that towered 
above the fateful hollow but increased 
her sensitiveness, and the very serenity 
of these giant rocks added to her anxi- 
ety. What could human strength do 
against their might! she said to herself, 
Jooking around for some one whom she 
knew. 

But the men who were in the habit of 
coming down to the mill were all busily 
engaged in the work of the rescue, and 
she did not dare to disturb them. Soshe 
wandered about aimlessly,and finally ran 
up the steps to the platform above the 
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gallows, whence the whole plain was 
visible. At this moment the motley 
procession of workmen sent up from 
town was hidden from view, and the vast 
panorama spread out before her lay mo- 
tionless and silent in the afternoon glare. 
Once more the hopelessness of the sit- 
uation overcame her efforts to bear up 
under the weight of her anxiety, and 
bending her head on her knees, she 
sobbed violently for a few minutes. The 
most horrible possibilities suggested 
themselves to her mind, and she fancied 
that she saw her husband carried out on 
a stretcher by four silent miners, who 
laid him down, pale and passive, in the 
garish sunlight. “O, I am going crazy!” 
she moaned, as she looked up with a va- 
cant stare. “Is there no one,— is there 
no one to help me?” 

“Why, you poor little woman !”’ cried 
Dick in a cheery voice, catching his sis- 
ter in his arms as he reached the plat- 
form. ‘Here I am ready to help you, 
or do anything youask me. Thingsare 
going on beautifully, Margie, and you 
must not give way to such nightmares. 
Why, unless something happens, John 
will be with us at supper tomorrow, and 
that would only make a thirty-six hour 
fast for him,—a mere trifle, after all he 
has been through! But we must not 
stay up here doing nothing ; come along 
down with me and organize your depart- 
ment.” 

Poor Dick was sad enough at heart ; 
yet the cheerful sound of his own voice 
had an invigorating effect upon him. 
He began to understand how profession- 
al liars are often deluded by their own 
imaginings, and he wondered at his hith- 
erto latent capacity in that direction; for 
just before reassuring his sister he was 
himself longing for some one to reassure 
him, and he could therefore not help 
feeling amazed at the reflex influence of 
his own efforts. Margie, on the other 
hand, felt ashamed at having given way 
so soon, and when everything seemed 
reasonably hopeful. 
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“Oh —I am so glad that you came, 
Dick!” she exclaimed, as they reached 
solid ground. “I don’t mean to be weak, 
but I did feel so lonely,— without a soul 
to talk to. Never mind now, though; 
I’ll try and not do it again. I know it 
is wrong ;— but no man can ever realize 
how deeply a woman feels her helpless- 
ness and isolation in this dreadful coun- 
try. O well! what is the use of talking 
about it! Tell me,— what is that com- 
plicated machine standing under the 
shed?” 

“That,” answered Dick, “is a dia- 
mond drill. When we wish to explore 
the ground ahead before doing any real 
work on it we bore a hole through it first, 
and that machine brings out a solid core 
of exactly the same material as the rock 
we should meet, so we can tell within 
certain limits whether it is worth while 
for us to work there or not.” 

“ And does it leave a clean hole?” 

“ Yes, unless some dirt gets in to plug 
it up.” 

* And is it in working order ?” 

“T think so; Lohse will know ; why ?” 

“QO Dick ; it may be only a woman’s 
idle suggestion,’ Mrs. Holt said ex- 
citedly, “but could n't we bore through 
it where they are? Could n’t we? That 
would give them fresh air and we could 
talk through it,— and even send them 
food, could n’t we ?” 

“ By Jove! little woman,” cried Dick 
enthusiastically, “ but you are a stunner. 
Nobody thought of that; I'll see Kir- 
win and Lohse at once; why that is a 
magnificent idea. If we can only find 
out approximately where they are, it 
will not take long to bore through. 
They must be close by the surface any- 
way. 





So a consultation was held, and mean- 


while, so as not to lose a moment, Lohse 
and a couple of assistants went over the 
machine thoroughly. It was, however, 
no easy matter to decide where the hole 
should be bored. If they were correct 
in their surmises as to the exact where- 
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abouts of the buried miners, it would 
take less time to reach them from the 
same point below ground. On the other 
hand, as the men were at work in some 
of the newly reopened workings, of 
which no complete survey had as yet 
been plotted, it might eventually prove 
a saving of time to wait until tomorrow, 
and strike in from the bottom of the 
big hole on the surface. With the 
chance of possible failure before them 
none of the men dared to assume the 
responsibility of deciding the question. 
To have made a mistake at the present 
time, when the rapid execution of the 
correct decision might be the only means 
of saving so many human lives, would 
be a subject for lifelong self-reproach, 
to say no more. 

Here again the sound common sense 
of the little woman, guided perhaps by 
the promptings of an anxious heart, 
came to their rescue. 

“Why should you not do both ?”’ she 
asked. “You might begin at once be- 
low ground striking for the nearest place 
you think worth trying ; and if that does 
not promise well by the time they have 
reached solid rock in the hollow above 
ground, you can transfer your plant to 
the surface.” 

Lohse stopped work as she said this, 
and flung down his handful of oily wick- 
ing. “Mrs. Holt,” he said enthusiasti- 
cally, “ You're the boss! Durned ef she 
isn’t, now,” he continued, addressing 
himself to the other two men, “ woman 
though she be. We'll get him out alive 
Mrs. Holt: it ain’t right as he should 
lose you, nor you him. God ought n’t 
to allow it, if he strikes me dead for say- 
in’ it. Come along, Pat, call up your 
men and down she goes ; we ’!I look after 
her while Dick locates them new chaps 
from town.” 

“Lohse’s right,” answered Dick. 
“Come along, Margie, and take charge 
of your women, while I change the shifts. 
Keep them fresh, little sister, for to- 
morrow we may need them, and that 
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means that they must sleep tonight. 
You see we count on you more than we 
do upon ourselves. Keep them straight, 
and it is easy to keep the men in shape. 
We are three, I know, and you are 
alone, but you can do it.” 

By this time the sun had set, and in 
the long twilight the gangs of fresh 
men worked on incessantly : large fires 
were lighted along the ridge surround- 
ing the cave, andin the shifting, flicker- 
ing glare the brown forms seemed to 
move in weird, unsteady lines, now on 
the ground and now above it, like uneasy 
demons struggling ina hell pit. At in- 
tervals of two hours the whistle at the 
shaft house gave two sharp blasts, and 
the smaller boilers at the dump took up 
the sound and prolonged it for a full 
minute, while among the surrounding 
rocks the plaintive echo quavered and 
shivered, and died away in a throbbing 
shriek. As every man reached the top 
of the ladder and dumped his load, he 
loosened the strap from his forehead, si- 
lently handed the empty bag to the In- 
dian who was to take his place, and 
went up to join the women on the upper 
ridge. 

From below there rose a confused 
hum, as of a moving multitude, but no 
single sound could be distinguished 
from the rest, until, as the moon rose 
about the middle of the night, the In- 
dians began singing. Muffled at first, 
their melancholy chanting yell swung it- 
self higher and higher, faster and faster, 
above the silence of the night, suddenly 
ceasing for a moment at unexpected, 
irregular intervals when the sound was 
loudest. Then, in the midst of the deep 
silence that followed, a single wild wail- 
ing shriek rang out, and after another 
pause the moaning of the multitude be- 
gan afresh, rising and falling, now plain- 
tive, now exultant, now menacing, and 
yet always keeping time to a curious 
undercurrent rhythm. 

And so, slowly the night wore away 
and morning came. But to the anxious 
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workers the progress made seemed very 
slight. At this early stage, however, it 
was possible to derive consolation from 
the fact, ostentatiously set forth, that it 
was not time to expect any great change. 
The work done now did not show, but 
by this time on the morrow they could 
look for definite results. 

About ten a long procession arrived 
from town, and caused a wholesome di- 
version. The chief magistrates and cit- 
izens had ridden out, ready to camp at 
the mine and help where they could; 
many of them had brought gangs of 
men from their haciendas to relieve the 
tanateros, and several mule trains with 
tools and supplies followed in their 
wake. A little later the bishop and a 
number of priests made their appear- 
ance, and the doctors of the soul fitted 
up a temporary chapel in the black- 
smith shop, while the ambulance was 
organized in the long storeroom. 

But by noon the excitement had worn 
away again, and the spectators gazed 
idly at the monotonous work of the 
rescuers. They had exhausted their 
stock of questions, suggestions, and crit- 
ical remarks, and the gloom that had 
been thickening at the mine since mid- 
night fell upon them also. During the 
day no incident had occurred of suffi- 
cient importance to furnish any distrac- 
tion, and evening came without bring- 
ing any news. 

That night and the next day wore 
away slowly, and still they had not 
reached their goal. The pit on the sur- 
face had, it is true, grown much deeper, 
and in some places the solid rock was 
exposed, but this only made the work 
more difficult and slow. Fewer men 
could be employed, and as they bur- 
rowed down through the uncovered 
winzes and gopher holes of the oldest 
workings in the mine they lost the sense 
of security which had enabled them to 
employ any man, woman, or child that 
could lift a stone. Only miners could 
be sent to work in the bottom now, and 
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they had to proceed with great care. 
Drilling and blasting was at first con- 
templated, but the whole roof was so 
seamed with crevices running in every 
direction that the idea was condemned 
at once, for fear of occasioning serious 
disturbances below ground, and crush- 
ing to death those of the ‘miners who 
might yet be alive. 

About the middle of the third night 
Kirwin and Lohse came up through the 
shaft and silently sought the tent on the 
Cohuache outcrop, where Mrs. Holt and 
Dick sat watching. ‘“ The drill has gone 
through, ma’am,” Lohse began, with an 
attempt at a cheerful tone of voice. 

Mrs. Holt looked up quickly with a 
little cry of joy; but the pale, anxious 
faces of the men told her that there was 
no further news. A faint, sick feeling 
came over her; and yet the brave little 
heart would not, could not, relinquish 
all hope. 

“Ts that all, Mr. Lohse?” she faltered. 

“ Yes, ma’am, for the present. There’s 
no doubt about it, we put it into the 
right place, and there’s plenty of free 
ground in there. My idea is they are 
p raps stupefied just now, and the fresh 
air we ‘re pumpin’ in ‘Il bring ‘em round 
in an hour or two. I don’t somehow 
believe they ‘ve starved, ma’am, yet. 
Sonora is a good place to learn gettin’ 
on without nothin’ to eat, and they ’ve 
had plenty of that kind of trainin’. O, 
I’m not givin’ up yet. No, ma’am, an’ 
don’t you. We're getting in fast. I 
should n't wonder a bit if we was right 
on top of ’em in a few hours.” 

But the next few hours passed with 
desperate slowness. The men avoided 
speaking to one another, and looked 
away when it was necessary to ask a 
question or to give an order. In the 
cold gray light of early dawn their faces 
looked white and rigid, and the gloom 
that had been deepening hour by hour 
enveloped the camp like a damp shroud. 
Not a sound was beard but the rippling 
of falling stones and the asthmatic 
exhaust of the engines. 


Suddenly, as the higher peaks around 
them brightened with the first rays of 
the sun, a tremor ran through the silent 
multitude, and it rose as one man to lis- 
ten. Something unusual has happened. 
The workers ceased and threw down 
their tools, regardless of the commands 
of the white men, who had drawn their 
revolvers to prevent a stampede. But 
it was no use. With one common im- 
pulse the whole camp rushed toward the 
mouth of the Union shaft and formed a 
deep ring around the collar. A whisper 
came up from below,— “ They are com- 
ing,— they are coming!" Suddenly, on 
the silence, the deep, solemn chanting 
of the priests floated upward, and as 
the glorious sunlight flooded the plateau 
of the mine, the crowd knelt all together 
and joined in the 7e Deum laudamus. 

Then the cage emerged slowly from 
the darkness below, the chant ceased, 
and a great sob burst from the anxious 
multitude. For mute and rigid, on the 
platform before them, between four pale 
and mudstained miners, lay the dead 
body of the first victim of the cave. 


II. 
INSIDE. 


For some weeks John Holt had been 
troubled by the necessity of shutting 
down the mill of the Higuerita mine. 
There was a great deal of dead work to 
be done below ground, and the supply of 
ore on hand was limited. Theclosing of 
the mill, besides cutting off the regular 
income, meant the keeping of a number 
of men whom he could neither employ 
elsewhere nor afford to dispense with. 
There were no ores to be purchased in 
the market, and it became imperative to 
find some source of supply as soon as 
possible. As in all old Mexican mines, 
there existed a legend concerning the 
abandoned workings of the Higuerita, 
according to which considerable lodes of 
rich ore had been left 77 s#tu by the for- 
mer workers, who at the time of an In- 
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dian raid had so effectually concealed 
the entrance tothe rich stopes that they 
had never been discovered since, — near- 
ly acentury ago. The Indians had suc- 
ceeded in sacking the town and killing 
the owners of the mine, so that for many 
years it had lain idle ; and when taken 
up again by the heirs of the victims, all 
exact data as to the location of *the 
rich stopes had been lost. 

A few old papers discovered in the 
chaos of the town archives stated that 
from the proceeds of the so-called “ Salon 
Grande” the owners had built the Ca- 
thedral of the town, —a large stone edi- 
fice, —and that many thousand tons of 
extraordinarily rich ore had been ex- 
tracted. With these facts, or fancies as 
some might have called them, Holt had 
been familiar for years, without thinking 
them of any value. Such legends are 
common in all mining districts, and as 
legends may do very well, however poor 
an investment they usually prove to be. 
But in this case and at the present mo- 
ment it seemed worth while —as a last 
resort — to investigate the matter. 

After many consultations with the 
oldest inhabitants, Holt determined 
upon the most probable location of the 
famous Salon Grande, and was fortunate 
enough to discover it after a few weeks 
ot groping inthe dark. The ore proved 
to be rich, assaying about fifteen per 
cent of its legendary value (an extraordi- 
nary approxiriation for a mining camp 
lie! ), and there seemed to bea fair quan- 
tity of iton hand. The ground however 
was dangerous ; of the rude and scanty 
timbering of the old Mexicans there re- 
mained but the heart ; strong as iron to 
be sure, but no thicker than a man’s 
wrist. Moreover, nearly as Holt could 
judge, they were very near the surface, 
right under a part of the “old 
dump,” the weight of which increased 
the danger of a cave. A thorough ex- 
pleration of the ground was necessary 
before deciding upon retimbering ; but 
the ore was so badly needed that it was 
thought best to run the risk of a cave, 
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and a large force of men was put to open- 
ing a communication with the stopes, 
while Holt continued his aa nian 
looking for new ground. 

After crawling with considerable dif. 
ficulty through winding and half-choked 
workings, Hoit and his head timberman, 
Dan Bozan, found themselves in a cham- 
ber above the roof of the vast Salon 
Grande, were most of the men were at 
work. Along the foot wall a small open. 
ing, probably used as a well to shoot the 
ore through, formed a means of commu- 
nication between the two. Dan was 
about to climb down when the long shrill 
cry which means, “ Look out for the 
blast!” rarig out below, and he sprang 
back quickly. The sides of the hole were 
brightly illuminated for a minute, and 
with the dull, heavy report a cloud of red- 
dish fumes rose lazily from below. 

The shock was so severe that both 
men staggered and clung to the walls 
for support ; but to their astonishment 
and alarm the first blow of the falling 
“dirt” was followed by a number of 
others, slower and more distant, but 
evidently much heavier, for the whole 
mountain seemed to be shaking, and 
the fumes that had hung around them 
in the chamber were driven off by the 
air forced in at each successive blow. 
For some minutes there was a running, 
rippling noise of sliding rock, and all 
was silent again. 

The two men looked at each other 
seriously,— even solemnly. Both knew 
what had happened and what were the 
chances. Brave and determined as they 
certainly were, they were appalled at 
the hopelessness of their position. Holt 
was the first to break the silence. 

“Have you got plenty of matches, 
Dan ?”’ he asked. 

“ Yes, sir,” the man answered, “ luck- 
ily I have; and you’re right : we’d best 
economize our candles, an’ our air, too. 
’T won't be safe to move ’round for half 
an hour or so; then we c’n see ef 
there’s anything to be done.” 

So they sat down in the dark and 
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waited. Presently Dan shifted his po- 
sition and moved over near his boss. 
“ Thank God, Mr. Holt,” he whispered, 
“that there’s two on us. It’s rough 
enough ez it is; but it’d be a sight 
rougher if each on us was alone here.” 

“ Well, Dan, after all there is always 
something to be thankful for. If we 
can only realize that thoroughly, life 
becomes a good deal easier. On the 
whole, we are not worse off than prison- 
ers in a dark cell.” 

“H’m!” said Dan dubiously. “I 
wish I know’d ’t what time the turnkey 
was comin’ this way. ‘Nless you mean 
we re like them fellows as was put into 
a cellar, and forgot o’ purpose ontil fu- 
neral time came ‘round. What ’s the 
longest time you was ever without eat- 
in’, Mr. Holt? They was four on us 
was corralled oncet by them Apache 
skunks up near Trinidad. But thunder! 
they was lots to eat compared to what’s 
in the pork barr’! now. ‘Free - holies 
first day,—pickled jerkins followin’, and 
scraps of them two on the third. I dis- 
remember now ef ’t was acorns or saw- 
dust we got onto next; mebbe ’twas n’t 
either; or old straps, might hev been ; 
but anyway ’wasn’t anythink’s you’d 
want to eat reg’lar. Way-ll,” 
he continued, with a contemplative 
drawl, “things looked kind o’ hopeless 
then, but we got out of it. I dessay 
you 've heard me tell the story before, 
but if a man keeps talkin’ it kind o’ 
keeps him from thinkin’; ’n thinkin’ 
ain't very prof’table just now; like go- 
in’ through a quicksand, you put in one 
set square an” com-plete, an’ ten min- 
utes later ’way she goes an’ you ’ve lost 
your plumb. _ I think now we might 
look ’round a bit, Mr. Holt.” 

They lighted a candle and with infin- 
ite precautions, for the ground was 
treacherous, began‘ retracing their steps. 
But not fifty feet from their starting 
point they found that the drift was 
choked. 

“We must try the other end, Dan,” 





said Holt; “and if there is no way out 
there, why, we ll haveto burrowthrough 
here ; we can drop the dirt through the 
hole into the Salon Grande.” 

“ That’s so!” answered the good na- 
tured Dan. “’N that reminds one they 
must be quite alot o’ them greasers an’ 
Injuns in b’low there. That’s always 
the way, now; white men is white men, 
an’ niggers is niggers, an’ when it comes 
to settlin’ time, like ez it looks now, 
they ’se classed sep’rate. Same as ore; 
first class in one pile; secon’ class, 
‘nother pile.” 

“Why, Dan, I thought you fought 
against slavery ?”’ 

“Course [I fought ‘gainst slav’ry. 
That don’t mean a black man’s my 
brother. Gosh! but they ’d been arum- 
pus to home ef a black man’d come in 
from the west like ’n taken my brother 
Bill’s place ’gainst supper time. We're 
brothers by way o’ speakin’; jest’s I 
might say I be your brother, Mr. Holt. 
Fellow creatures, that ’s what it means. 
Now, you s'pose I come to your folks 
down East some Sunday, rigged for a 
pasear, an’ jest says to them, ‘I’ve come 
for to take John’s place,’—savin’ your 
pardon,—just for talkin’, s’posin’, Mr. 
Holt. ’N I says, says I. ‘I slep’ along 
of him down Sonora way; drunk with 
him, eat with him, wuckt with him; ’n 
here Iam.’ What d’ you s’pose they 'd 
say?” 

“It seems to me, Dan,” the other 
replied smiling. “that you are talking 
more than I ever heard you talk before.”’ 

“That ’s so!’’ Bozan answered good- 
naturedly ; “an’ it’s the best thing I c’n 
do for myself, or for you, Mr. Holt. I 
don’t want to sit down and think to my- 
self: ‘Dan, my boy, looks ’s though you 
was busted this time.’ It do look some 
that way, thar’s no gettin’ round that 
but ’ttaint no use con-siderin’ that side 
of the question jest yet. It’ll come soon 
enough, you c’n reckon on that sure, if 
nothin’ else do come. Jest listen to them 
greazers squealin’ down b’low there. 
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Talk ’bout no color line! You never 
heard white men fussin’ that way, ’cept 
I-talians, mebbe.” 

Meanwhile they were creeping along 
on all fours towards the south, Holt lead- 
ing the way cautiously. But about ten 
fathoms from the chamber he stopped 
and called to his follower: ‘‘It is of no 
use, Dan; the roof is broken, and the 
dump has come through. We'll have to 
go back again.” 

“Sure ’nough!” answered the appar- 
ently irrepressible Dan. “It’s like sen- 
try duty; here’s the box, an’ it’s a 
fifty-foot walk each way. B’gosh, but 
it’s a short road to travel !” 

“Come, come, Dan; let ’s get to work !” 

“The best thing we c’n do, Mr. Holt. 
They ’s just a chance that the stuff ’ll 
stop comin’ down, and we might take 
some 0’ them chips to make a gratin of, 
It’s lucky I brought them tools along,” 
he added, pointing toa sledge and a saw. 

“ Now, Dan, if I remember rightly, 
there is a winze about twenty feet back 
of that pile of dirt. It was n’t more than 
three feet across, and we must try and 
rig up the grating over the top of that.” 

“That’s the idea, sir. I'll just slip 
down the hole, an’ look through b’low to 
see that them yeller menain’t in theway. 
They ’ll be thinkin’ we be some of the 
ghosts of the mine, and such like rub- 
bish they b’lieve in. Hepa!” he called 
out in execrable Spanish, and wedging 
himself against the rock. “Don’t get 
scaret now! It’s Don Daniel. Me an’ 
Don Juanito’s got caged up here same’s 
you fellows down below. Is there any 
way of gettin’ down.” , 

“ None, Don Daniel,” answered an old 
miner, who recognized his voice, though 
he could not see the speaker. “ It is ten 
varas, at least, to the roof, an’ there’s no 
timber in here.” 

“Just the way I knowed it was !” Dan 
said aloud to himself, in a tone not 
exempt from a certain self-satisfaction. 
“‘ How many be you down there ?— that’s 
you, Gregorio, ain’t it ?” 
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“ Sz senor! toserve you. Eighteen we 
are, and the boy Eugenis.” 

“ Any one hurt?” 

“ Not here, Don Daniel ; but all those 
in the drift are buried. They must be 
dead before now,—about thirty alto- 
gether. We have nothing to eat, Don 
Daniel, but gue / Why should we eat ? 
If God wills it, we will get on without 
eating: and if he does not, why we 
should die all the same.” 

“ Look a here, Gregorio! you set your 
men to work clearin’ away at the north 
end, ’n see if you can’t let us out while 
we work down from above. They ’se 
lots o’ room to store away the rubbish.” 

“The men won’t work, senor,” Gre- 
gorio answered after a pause. “ Why 
should they? There is nothing more to 
do but wait and die.” 

“There! I knowed it!” cried Dan 
with an oath. “Them’s my brothers, 
is they? Not much! Set right down, 
every blanked man of them; set right 
there and wait for the mountain to op’n 
up, an’ angels to come down a rope 
an’ haul ’em out, ¢em wretched coyotes ! 
Them things don’t happ’n no more now- 
a-days, if they did oncet ; an’ no won- 
der they don’t. There ’re too many o’ 
them China-Johns an’ greaser-dons to 


‘make it worth while — ev’n by contrac’. 


I ain’t a cussin’, Mr. Holt,” Dan con- 
tinued, as he struggled out of the hole, 
“but them chaps riles me con-sid’able. 
Youheard’em? Would n’t work ’cause 
the Lord A’mighty was goin’ to do it 
for’em. Well! that’s all right. ’S fur 
’s that goes, I guess qwe’d better make 
a start ourselves any way — I’m ready.” 

Holt looked at his companion with 
amazement. Under ordinary circum- 
stances Dan Bozan was a quiet, not tosay 
taciturn, individual, whom his intimates 
admired, but whom the rest looked 
upon as arather soured and uncongen- 
ial man. He always did his work well, 
had little to say about it, but to the 
point, and in as few words as possible. 
Now, on the contrary, when face to face 
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with a slow and painful death, he had 
become cheerfully loquacious and even 
facetious. Perhaps, regretting his lost 
opportunity, he was now compressing all 
his verbal energy into the few remain- 
ing hours ; perhaps again his experience 
of “tight squeezes” had taught him 
that was the best part to play under the 
circumstances. At any rate, Holt was 
grateful to him for engaging his atten- 
tion, and keeping his thoughts from 
dwelling upon the horrible side of the 
present adventure. Besides being a 
cheering companion the man was an in- 
telligent and energetic worker,and while 
resting, often made some dry remark 
pregnant with a certain hard common- 
sense philosophy that effectually drove 
away any morbid sentiment, so danger- 
ous at the present time. 

Hour after hour the two men quietly 
worked on, carrying rock to the hole in 
the floor and gradually burrowing their 
way inward. The mass that obstructed 
the issues was evidently sufficiently 
open to allow a circulation of air, for, 
contrary to their expectations, the at- 
mosphere remained comparatively cool 
and fresh. After several hours’ work 
they succeeded in putting the bulwark 
into place, and stopping the influx of 
dump-rock from above; but as they 
made their way downward, stone by 
stone, it became clear to them that it 
was impossible to effect an issue from 
the inside. 

“Strikes me we ’ve lost the vein, Mr. 
Holt,”: Dan said finally, mopping his 
forehead, and squatting down on the 
ground. “It’s no use tryin’ to get 
through there, with all them greasers 
down below doin’ nothin’, nor not® goin’ 
to.” 

“No! you’re right there, Dan,” an- 
swered Holt. ‘ We must save all our 
energy for a fight against time. If we 
could only go to sleep for a while, we 
might be better off than we are now.” 

“Ya-as!”” drawled Dan “that’s so. 
Them Frenchmen, I've been told, ’s got 
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a sayin’ that a man as sleeps saves his 
dinner, an’ I dunno how you be feelin’, 
Mr. Holt, but my insides is wantin’ to 
cave badly, an’ I ain’t got no timber for 
to stull ’em with.” 

So without more ado they rolled their 
jackets into pillows and lay down, not 
to sleep, unfortunately, but to think. 
Obeying the same instinct that prompts 
animals to huddle together in time of 
danger, these two men in the upper 
chamber lay down side by side, as had 
done the surviving Mexicans below. The 
silence at first seemed absolute, but as 
they became more accustomed to it, and 
as, by reason of the darkness, their sense 
of hearing became more acute, it seemed 
to them that they could hear the work- 
ing of the engines above them, the slight 
rumble of the skips along the rough 
tramway, and the successive blows of 
the falling loads. 

“They are at work just over our heads, 
Dan,” Holt said presently, unable to 
keep silent any longer. 

“That ’s what I’ve been thinkin’ some 
time,” Dan answered. “Ef it’s mortal 
possible to get us out o’ this here twenty 
by ten by six coffin, they ’se the men to 
do it. I tell you why I b’lieve as we ’ll 
come out, Mr. Holt,” he went on after 
a pause. “It’s this way. If you look 
‘round what strikes you first ? Jest this, 
that nature do calkilate ’bout ’s close as 
the closest man ever you see. Now, we 
ain’t no use for all thisr oom ’f our ac- 
count’s madeup. They’sethirty o’ them 
Mexican chaps got buried in the small- 
est hole they ’d fit inter, while we’s got 
room ’nough for to hold a circus.” 

“O Dan, Dan!” cried Holt, angered 
by the man’s levity, “just keep your 
mouth shut and try to realize where we 
are. There is n't one chance in a thou- 
sand of our being saved, and in a few 
hours perhapstwe shall have passed in- 
to the world to come. I can’t under- 
stand you, man. You have always been a 
reasonable, sober-minded fellow, whose 
judgment I have believed to be good and 
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worth following. And nowyou are talk- 
ing,talking, talking, likea boy fresh from 
school. If you haven’t got any thing 
better to say, for heaven’s sake keep 
quiet, and try to go to sleep.” 

The rebuke had its effect. Dan turned 
over and for some time nothing was 
said. The men below were also silent, 
and in the terrible dark stillness Holt 
thought over the situation. He was 
in full possession of his faculties, and 
strange as it seemed to him, the horri- 
ble, inevitable issue of this adventure 
did not excite nor appall him. He felt 
perfectly calm, and wondered at this 
absence of emotion. “The truth is, I 
suppose,” he said to himself, “that at 
bottom I still feel confident of release, 
and look upon possible eventualities as 
dreams. I do not, I cannot, believe that 
Iam going to die; I cannot believe that 
Providence could choose this happy pe- 
riod of my life for the end.” And yet 
the more he thought about it, the closer 
the net seemed to close around him. He 
thought of the suffering of that beloved 
little woman so short a distance away, 
and yet so very, very far. He thought 
of the old people at home, and of their 
grief. He fancied them mourning for 
him, their eldest ; and carried down the 
dark stream of imaginary woe, he gradu- 
ally became more sentimental and more 
deeply moved by the sadness of his lot. 
In the darkness he pictured to himself 
the discovery of his dead body, and the 
scenes that must follow; and suddenly 
the full horror of his isolation came over 
him, and he realized that he was buried 
alive. 

t may not redound to his credit, but 
it is nevertheless true, that he was now 
much more preoccupied with his own 
distress than with the troubles of those 
who loved him. Man after all is but an 
animal, and the law of self-preservation 
is strongest when outside circumstances 
are not present to modify it. Fora few 
hours,—a period that might be com- 
pared to the struggle for breath of a 
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drewning man,—he lay rigidly quiet, 
turning over in his mind every possible 
chance of rescue, only to arrive at the 
conclusion that there was no hope. 
Then he wondered how they would find 
him. Would they find him at all? Would 
they not weary of their efforts, and 
abandon him to his fate? No! he felt 
sure they would not do that ; sooner or 
later they would reach him, and he felt 
angry with them for taking his body 
away from its resting place. It was his 
right to be buried here in the center of 
the mountain like a Pharaoh in his pyr- 
amid. He had made the success of this 
enterprise ; for years he had devoted to 
it all his time and the best of his ability. 
He was “the man of the Higuerita.” 
At first he had conquered the mountain 
and now the mountain claimed him. His 
mind wandered a little as he became 
weaker, and he saw himself lying in 
state in the midst of a chamber carved 
out in marvellously rich ore, with the 
gnomes and cobolds of the mine stand- 
ing on guard around him. And gradu- 
ally he lapsed into unconsciousness. 

Dan, on his side, had been passing 
through a similar if more simple experi- 
ence. More than once he had wished 
to speak to the boss, but after his sharp 
rebuke he did not dare to begin the con- 
versation, and finally he slept also. 

They were both awakened by a pier- 
cing shriek from below, a wild, agonized 
yell that seemed to strike and vibrate 
back from the rock-faces in a prolonged, 
pulsating echo. The men shuddered, 
and instinctively each sought the other’s 
hand. . 

“My God,” said Holt in a broken 
voice, “what was that, Dan? Are we 
going mad, or is it all over?” Ashe 
spoke a convulsive griping pain caused 
him to choke, and prepared him for 
Dan’s answer. 

“ Mr. Holt,” he said huskily, “they’ve 
killed the boy”; and after a pause he 
asked, “Is your watch going yet?” 

“Tt has run down, Dan,” he answered, 
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after holding it to his ear. “We have 
been asleep a long time, for I remember 
winding it up just before we lay down. 
I suppose the air is getting dead, and we 
have been lying ina stupor. How does 
your head feel ?”’ 

“Purty clear, thank you, Mr. Holt, 
and so does my stomach. I wonder 
whether it ’s day or night above ground 
just now. Seems kind o’ queer to lose 
track o’ time this way; but then every- 
thing seems kind o’ upside down lookin’ 
at it from ¢#zs point o’ view. Why are 
we here, any way, an’ why’s the rest o’ 
‘em ’bove ground? I want to know. 
That ’s a fair question any way, an’ you 
can’t seem to answer it, nor I can’t. We 
can’t do nothin’ that ’ll amount to any- 
thin’ but go t’ sleep again ’s fur as I c’n 
see. An’ pr'aps we'll wake, an’ pr’aps 
we wun’t. Glad I ain’t b’low there with 
them wild animals. I’ve read o’ them 
things happ’nin’. Men goin’ north an’ 
caught ’n the ice, an’ eatin’ up their com- 
panions; bit it don’t seem to be the 
thing for a white man to do. I never 
b’lieved it much, Mr. Holt, did you? 
Now take we two ; purty batl case ; fact 
't’s purty damned bad case; both on us 
heeled too; but you would n’t want to 
shoot me, ’n’ more 'n I would you. 
Would you now?” 

A wild, mad fancy ran through Holt’s 
brain. “Dan,” he said, shuddering as 
he spoke, “ Here, take my revoiver and 
throw it dowh that hole, I am afraid of 
going crazy.” 

“You ’re right, Mr. Holt, an’ we 
woul’ n’t want ‘ny decent folks to suffer 
from what we done, bein’ out o’ our right 
mind. There they go, yours and mine 
too. I ‘llow’s we might do it, straight, 
honest men ’s we be.” 

The revolvers clicked as they struck 
the pile of stones below, and again the 
plastic silence, like wet clay, oozed in 
and seemed to fill the very fissures in 
the rock. About an hour passed, neith- 
er man speaking. Then Dan held out 
his hands and grasped for Holt. 
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“Mester Holt,’ he began, “I’m a 
common workin’man as hus tried.all my 
life to act on the square an’ do things 
honest, and I calc’late now as you an’ 
me’s workin’ out our last shift together. 
You've ben a good boss to me; ’s good 
a boss as I ever wucked for. Now hev’ 
I ben a steady man to your thinkin’,— 
one as you’d care to rec’mend ?” 

“Yes, Dan,’ answered Holt, feeling 
more deeply moved than seemed logical. 
“You certainly have; in luck and out 
of luck, and you’ve helped mea good 
deal on our last shift as you call it. 
Give me your hand, old man; there — 
I’ve got it.” 

“Wal, Mr. Holt, I’m hearty glad to 
get your rec’mendation, though barrin’ 
me 't won’t be o’ much good to ony one 
I know. But I look ’t things this way. 
It ain’t likely now as both on us ’ll get 
out ’n this place; ’t ain’t a bit likely,— 
but you mark my say, ove on us will, an’ 
bein’ the younger man, | reckon as how 
tll be you they find when they come 
for us. An’ I’ve got an ol’ woman down 
to Wocester, my mother as was, Mr. 
Holt ; an’ poor too; lives down Salem 
Street in a small frame house, where | 
was raised ; an’ lonely like, with me to 
s’port her. Now jest s’posin’ you gets 
out, would you reckon it too much of a 
circumstance to send her the pile I’ve 
got down t’ the bank in town? You 
would n’? Well now, I’m right glad 
o’ that, for th’ old lady ’ll be expectin’ 
so’thin’ every three month or so. An’ 


‘—wal, Mr. Holt, there ain’t nothin’ more 


to say. Here’s my hand, to thank you, 
sir. You’re a gentleman, an’ I a work- 
in’ man, and ‘when we meet b’yond the 
divide — wal we worked t’gether, an’ we 
stuck it out together, like men as we was, 
—side by side.”’ 

Holt grasped his hand in silence, and 
after a pause, Dan, who was evidently 
beginning to wander in his mind, began 
again. 

“It’s your shift next, Mr. Holt,— I’m 
feelin’ kind 0’ drowsy, so I'll jest turn 
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over now to be ready for work early,— 
go on at six; yes, sir. Goodnight, Mr. 
Holt, an’’s you was sayin’, somewhar 
round nine hundred adobe dollars an’ 
this month’s pay.” 

For a few moments the young man 
saw and appreciated things rightly. The 
horrible, ghastly crime below,— the des- 
perate plight in which he found himself, 
— the last request of Dan Bozan,—and 
— and — suddenly the reality dropped 
away from him, and he found himself 
dreaming. Scenes of his childhood rose 
before him, and he followed the devel- 
opment of the curly-haired little boy, 
himself, from his first evolution into a 
nuisance in the old-fashioned square 
white house, filled with Oriental bric-a- 
brac,— through Quincy School,— to his 
final Harvard graduate stage. Years 
abroad,— the hardships of his first steps 
in the profession, and Margie,—his lit- 
tle Margie,— then sleep,— 

Later he awoke, and half unconscious- 
ly called out, “Dan!” And again and 
louder, “Dan!” But the echo of his 
own voice alone answered him, and he 
sank back again. 


* * * * 


Dan’s prophecy was only partially ful- 
filled. After the discovery of the first 
body in the choked level leading to the 
Salon Grande, the rescuers continued 
their work with renewed energy. Slowly 
but steadily they bored their way into 
the mountain, and one by one the mount- 
ain yielded up its victims,— maimed, 
mutilated bodies, which the miners si- 
lently carried to the cage and accom- 
panied to the surface, where they laid 
them side by side, under the porch of 
the ambulance. There was, alas, no need 
of medical skill. After acursory glance 
at each prostrate brown figure, the doc- 
tor merely waved his hand toward the 
“house of the dead,” where the priests 
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were kneeling, and the bearers returned 
to their work below. 

In a cross-cut near the workers, Mrs. 
Holt, pale and silent, stood watching 
the grim procession of dead bodies, and 
as each was carried past, rigidly outlined 
under the covering blanket, Dick held 
the candle to his face, motioned to the 
bearers to pass on, and stood back again 
to await the next. With each new dis- 
covery the nervous anxiety of the watch- 
ers became more and more intense. 
Then came the word, “ We have broken 
through,” and all rushed to the hole and 
crawled into the fatal Salon Grande. 
Huddled together at the farther end 
the imprisoned miners lay, some uncon- 
scious, a few still conscious, but too 
weak to speak or move. But the dear 
ones they were seeking were not there. 

A moment later Mrs. Holt noticed the 
revolvers, and looking up saw the hole 
through which they had been dropped. 
A ladder was quickly brought, and ina 
few minutes the passive bodies of the 
slumbering men were tenderly placed 
on the platform of the cage. A cry came 
up from the bottom of the shaft, ‘ They 
are saved!”’ and as they rose from the 
darkness of the tomb the thousands 
that had stood mute, sullenly watching 
the exodus of the dead, shouted for joy 
at the avater of the living. The white 
men shook hands earnestly, as they 
looked at one another with dimmed 
eyes ; the Mexicans clapped one another 
on the shoulder, and even the impassive 
Indians were moved te hiccough. And 
when, a few hours later, Dan Bozan sud- 
denly sat up on his /arima under the 
ore-shed, and looked slowly around at 
the scene on the plateau of the mine, 
which the setting sun flooded with a 
tide of golden light, they say that he 
cried out :— 

“Well! I'll bed ! 
a God after all.” 


If there ain’t 





John Heard, /r. 
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SOMALI LAND, OR THE EASTERN HORN OF AFRICA. 


In my article in the OveRLAND for 
July, 1887, on Zanzibar and the East 
Coast of Africa, I closed with my arri- 
val at Brava, where I took refuge after 
being exposed for five days in an open 
boat, having vainly attempted to explore 
the River Jub or Juba, owing to the 
rocks or rocky islets that concealed its 
mouth, situated exactly on the Equator. 
Although the limits of Somali Land are 
but imperfectly defined, as may natural- 
ly be expected in the case of a semi-bar- 
barous country, that river may be con- 
sidered to form its western, the Gulf of 
Aden and part of Abyssinia its northern, 
and the Indian Ocean its eastern bound- 
aries. This vast extent of territory is at 
least as great as that of Spain. It is 
thinly populated with independent tribes 
who are instinctively commercial, and 
naturally pastoral but warlike. The 
Arabs call it the Bar Tajam, or the Un- 
known Land, and strange to say, with 
the exception of the city of Hurrur and 
the coast towns, they have never made 
any permanent settlements in it. 

Before proceeding further I may state 
that the small cluster of the Dundas 
Islands, close to the coast, somewhat to 
the south of the Juba, is likewise but 
sparsely inhabited by Somali, by whom 
I was very civilly received when I land- 
ed. Here I observed a very peculiar 
mode of catching turtle, which I have 
not seen mentioned in any book of trav- 
els. The turtle fisher has with him in 
his dugout a large earthen jar, contain- 
ing a number of sucking fish (remora) 
of considerable size,—that is, mostly 
upward of twelve inches in length. 
These fish, as is well known to those 
who have sailed in tropical waters, have 
the power of exhausting the air in an 
apparatus forming the top of their heads, 
and will sometimes allow themselves to 


be torn to pieces before they loosen 
their hold on the objects to which they 
are attached. Nearly all sharks caught 
are found to have several of these re- 
more adhering to their rough skins, and 
they doubtless join the pilot-fish in 
swallowing the morsels detached from 
their hosts’ food. Well, the fisher fast- 
ens a thin cord below the head and above 
the tail of the remora, and when he sees 
a turtle asleep in the water lets him slip 
into it, and the fish, anxious to find a 
resting place, attaches himself to the 
lower part of the turtle’s shell, and the 
pair are drawn up to the canoe together, 
although, of course, this at times requires 
some delicate handling. I gavea dollar 
for a turtle I saw caught in this manner. 

Not far from the mouth of the Juba 
are the ruins of the town of Melinda, 
where Vasco Da Gama was hospitably 
received by the inhabitants, whom he 
called Moors, but whowere really Arabs, 
akin to those that have played such a 
prominent part in Africa for so many 
centuries. 

Of the same race I found the popula- 
tion of Brava, with a slight admixture 
of Somali, and the houses were identical 
with those farther south, as well as with 
those on the coast of Arabia itself,— 
that is, built of stone with flat roofs and 
mostly of one story. 

The people of that town were very 
courteous, giving me comfortable quar- 
ters; and Darer, a fine looking Arab 
that appeared to be at the head of af- 
fairs, with several others, accompanied 
me on an expedition to the Webbe 
Shebeyli, or Leopard’s River, distant 
some twenty miles, the course of which 
is from the northwest for about four 
hundred miles, and then parallel with 
the coast for between one hundred and 
two hundred miles more, till it loses it- 
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self in a shallow lake or marsh near the 
Equator, its waters doubtless reaching 
the ocean through a subterranean chan- 
nel. That swamp is called by the So- 
mali “dobey,” or “muddy place.” No 
European had visited it, but two years 
subsequently, and before I returned to 
England, Lieutenant Christopher of the 
Indian Navy found his way there, and 
christened it Haines’s River, after the 
British resident at Aden. By that name 
it is known on most maps of Africa. 

Nothing of special interest is to be 
said of this river, but that its banks to 
the north are shaded by magnificent 
trees, that its course is sluggish, and it 
abounds in crocodiles and hippopotami, 
whose bellow was heard frequently dur- 
ing the night passed near its banks. 
But that and other nights were by no 
means pleasantly spent. The couch 
consisted simply of a hide stretched on 
a frame, and the pillow of a curved and 
carved piece of wood, with a stem in the 
hollow of which the neck rested, tend- 
ing, I should think, to bring on a fit of 
apoplexy in some subjects. This was a 
sample of many nights following, in an 
expedition of much greater length. The 
navigation of the river is simply by 
means of rafts, but dangerous on ac- 
count of the crocodiles, which immedi- 
ately devour any one so unlucky as to 
slip or be swept off by their powerful 
tails. 

The land was of a park-like character, 
the trees generally of the mimosa fami- 
ly, the delicious perfume from whose 
blossoms filled the air, and the animal life 
was principally confined to the cattle and 
sheep belonging to the scattered inhab- 
itants, although there were some mon- 
keys, and the howls of the hyenas and 
jackals and the distant roar of the lion 
were heard at intervals during the dark- 
ness. 

_ Although I have not met with much 
humor among the Arabs, I here experi- 
enced an instance of practical joking on 
the part of myycompanion, Darer, which 
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was by no means agreeable. He urged 
me to take a bite of a root, of which he 
assured me the taste was delicious. On 
doing so my mouth became suddenly in- 
flamed, and several days elapsed before 
the feeling of intense heat was reduced. 

I may here state what is not generally 
known about the Arabs: Who has not 
read the Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ments, and possibly imagined that they 
must have been written by an author far 
removed from that country? Well, when 
I was becoming convalescent from the 
effects of a fever in the French island of 
St. Mary’s, close to Madagascar, my 
Arab interpreter, who spoke English, 
regaled me with stories of a precisely 
similar character, about fairies, magi- 
cians, genii, etc., thus in a great measure 
confirming the fact that that work was 
really produced in Arabia. 

Proceeding north from Brava, we came 
to two other similar towns, Marka and 
Magadoxo, or Madisha, the reputation of 
which, however, as regards the reception 
of strangers is by no means so favorable 
as that of Brava, owing probably to the 
preponderance of Somali blood. No Eu- 
ropean is known to have entered Somali 
Land from Madisha. This town is gen- 
erally talked of on the upper part of the 
river as Hamar. Caravans, chiefly of 
donkeys Jaden with ghee and ostrich 
feathers, go down there, accompanied 
by cattle and sheep, which are sold on 
the coast. 

Before rounding Cape Guardafui we 
visited Socotra, an island lying 130 miles 
north-northeast of it, landing on its 
north side, which was the lee side dur- 
ing the southwest monsoon. Its length 
is about seventy-five miles, its width 
twenty-five miles, and population about 
three thousand, among which are two 
peculiar tribes, one said to be descended 
from Jews, the other from Portuguese. 
The remainder are Arabs, with a few 
Somali. Those I saw were of very prim- 
itive appearance, but cordial in their 
reception. It is a curious fact, that un- 
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til the close of the fifteenth century the 
inhabitants were Christians. They have 
camels, cattle, sheep, asses, and goats, 
and live in patriarchal style, which was 
not interfered with, when a few years 
since the island was taken under the 
protection of the British Government. 
They grow excellent dates and cotton, 
and their aloes and dragons’ blood are 
the finest in the world. These and afew 
other articles are exported in dhows, 
which cross over from India with simple 
goods in exchange. 

Entering the Gulf of Aden, we found 
several towns on its southern shore, all 
of the same character as those described, 
but with the addition to the population 
of a number of banyan or Indian mer- 
chants, whose ancestors settled there in 
long-gone times. When we were an 
chored before one of these places, a cu- 
rious phenomenon presented itself. We 
actually seemed to be floating on fish,— 
scarcely six square inches of water was 
anywhere visible. They were of all sizes, 
from the tunny of six or eight feet to 
specimens of but a few inches, and in the 
midst of them, rolling, or I may say, wal- 
lowing, were four black finback whales, 
a species of comparatively small size, 
and yielding less oi] than the other vari- 
eties. We harpooned a quantity of fish 
for future use, salted down, and then 
they. all suddenly disappeared, which the 
natives told us they invariably did in 
three days. 

Another morning I was awakened by 
a continuous noise as of thunder, and 
hastening on deck, found that it pro- 
ceeded from, without exaggeration, hun- 
dreds of thousands of cormorants, or 
divers, flying up the Gulf, probably in 
order to continue feeding on the fish 
which had abandoned our vicinity. The 
quantities such a flight would consume 
would naturally be enormous, and one 
would think almost exterminatory. 

An episode of sea life, but rather an 
unusual one in its circumstances, oc- 
curred as we approached Zeila. Al- 
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though there was scarcely a ripple on the 
water, we struck on a coral reef, then a 
few feet below the surface, and were left 


high and dry bythe ebbing tide. I landed 


on the rock, and picked up quite a collec- 
tion of the most beautiful shells (living) 
to be found in a part of the world where 
they most abound, — double and single 
harps, (the former worth in England, at 
that time, thirty pounds a pair,) spiders, 
olives, cones, cowries of the rarer kinds, 
Venus’s combs, several descriptions of 
murex, “marlinspikes,” as sailors call 
them, Venuses, etc. About a dozen 
Arab dhows anchored around us, hoping, 
no doubt, that they would have an oppor- 
tunity of plundering and perhaps mur- 
dering us, but as we had six guns loaded 
with grape shot, we held them 7 ¢erro- 
rem until the tide rose, and we were 
enabled to tow the vessel off the reef 
with our boats. I went on board.one of 
them, and found it to be laden with ham- 
merheaded sharks, familiar to readers of 
natural history. Some of them were 
twenty-one feet in length, and the Arabs 
informed me that their flesh was intend- 
ed to be cut into cubes, and dried as 
food for the slaves in Arabia. 

After being present at the capture of 
Aden from the Arabs, of which I may 
probably write in the future, we crossed 
to the port of Berbera, on the Somali 
coast. Before referring further to that 
place, however, I should mention the 
small island of Perim, at the mouth of 
the Red Sea. The history of its occu- 
pation by the British is interesting. A 
French man-of-war, with an admiral on 
board, arrived at Aden, and at dinnertold 
the resident (or governor) that he had 
come to take possession of Perim, which 
would have given the French command 
of the entrance to that sea. Seeing how 
detrimental this was to British interests, 
the resident wrote on a scrap of paper, 
while at table, instructions to the captain 
of an English frigate, then in the bay, to 
proceed to the island at once. Without 
delaying a moment, the captain slipped 
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his cable, and reached Perim in good 
time, so that when the French admiral 
arrived there, he found the British flag 
already hoisted. This is what you may 
call smart. 

In those days Berbera was only inhab- 
ited during six months of the year, i. e., 
the period of the southwest monsoon, 
which lasts from October till April,when 
dhows that have arrived from India, the 
Persian Gulf, Arabia, and the Red Sea, 
towards the end of the opposite north- 
east monsoon, make up their cargoes for 
the return voyage. 

I had no idea that in 1825 an English 
brig was seized and plundered at Berbera, 
and most of the crew murdered ; but hear- 
ing that it was dangerous to land with- 
out being placed under the protection of 
some powerful chief, I had provided my- 
self with the name of Yusuf, given by 
some Arab friends, so that when a num- 
ber of young men swam off and boarded 
us, that name was given, and every one 
on board had likewise his friend, with 
whom to interchange presents and good 
feeling. Going on shore, then, I found 
Yusuf and his brother Khalid, with com- 
panions, ready to greet me and mine in 
the usual English fashion. 

Then, in order to satisfy the curiosity 
of their countrymen, who assembled in 
crowds to see the first European that 
had visited them within their recollec- 
tion, we were each placed between two 
chiefs, the one marching before and the 
other behind, and paraded through the 
encampment. Our escorts, mine were 
Yusuf and Khalid, each of almost gigan- 
tic stature, brandished hippotamus hide 
whips, to prevent too close an approach 
to us. 

The encampment consisted of a num- 
ber of zareebas, or enclosures made of 
thorny branches, each occupied by a sep- 
arate tribe. One, however, was devoted to 
the assemblage of the chiefs, who delib- 
erated on questions of general interest, 
and decided, or attempted to decide, 
the constantly recurring disputes. But 
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not only disputes: fighting in earnest 
was not of unfrequent occurrence, even 
during our short stay, and many were 
the wounds, sometimes mortal, inflicted 
by their short swords, which resembled 
those of the ancient Egyptians, the stab 
being generally given to a fleeing enemy 
by a blow over the right shoulder to the 
left breast. Occasionally they fought 
with spears as well. They have, how- 
ever, tribal laws against homicide, and 
when it is committed heavy fines of 
camels are imposed on either the crim- 
inal or the tribe to which he belongs. 
The Somali are very tenacious of life, 
and will bear and live through much 
more serious wounds than it takes to 
killa European. This is owing to the 
absence of hereditary taint, and their 
healthy mode of life. 

They are, taken altogether, a very in- 
teresting people. They are generally of 
magnificent physique, although their 
lower limbs are seldom well developed, 
and their shins curved somewhat out- 
ward. The coast tribes near the Equa- 
tor are indeed described by Wharton as 
the handsomest race of men and women 
he had ever seen, and this is borne out 
by my own observation when at Brava 
and on my way to the river. Their com- 
plexion often approaches a dense black. 
At the same time, their features are to- 
tally distinct from those of the negro, 
the nose being, I may say, classical, and 
the lips seldom protruding. Their hair, 
however, is occasionally kinky and even 
woolly, but often it is long enough to be 
plaited in tresses, hanging down to the 
shoulders. Speaking of their hair, fash- 
ion reigns among them as much as in 
civilized countries, and this displays it- 
self in a predilection for a deep red hue, 
to obtain which tinge they saturate their 
locks with a solution of lime, so that va- 
rious shades are seen, ranging frofm a 
milk white to the desired color ; and the 
contrast with their dark skins, when the 
lime is first applied, is ludicrous in the 
extreme ; you seem to have before you 
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so many black lawyers with intensely 
white wigs. 

The dress of the more civilized among 
them consists of a white cotton garment, 
confined at the waist, but in the interior 
many wear simply a sort of kilt of the 
same material. The women are some- 
times clothed ina single garment of soft 
deerskin, leaving the arms bare, as well 
as the lower part of the legs; and, in 
fact, many of both sexes adorn them- 
selves with necklaces of large beads, and 
some with glass bangles and armlets. 

According to Sir Richard Burton’s 
account, the Somali “have all the levity 
and instability of the negroes, are light- 
minded as the Abyssinians, constant in 
nothing but inconstancy, soft, merry, 
affectionate souls, passing without ap- 
parent transition stages into a state of 
fury, in which they are capable of the 
most terrible atrocities.” According to 
another author, they are “mainly Ma- 
hometans of somewhat fanatical type ; 
fierce, lawless people, impatient of con- 
trol, and yielding a reluctant obedience 
even to their own rulers,— some of the 
most powerful of whom affect the title 
of Sultan.” There is one set-off to this 
by no means attractive character, in the 
fact that a Somali seems to set great 
value on the sanctity of an oath, judging 
by the penalty he invokes on his head 
in the event of his failing to fulfill a con- 
tract or breaking a solemn engagement, 
— viz., to be divorced from his wife (they 
are monogamists). I did not ascertain 
whether the same penalty attaches itself 
toawife’s failing tv fulfill herengagement 
or not, thus making the husband the suf- 
ferer ; but if this be the case, it is prob- 
able that even among the Somali, as well 
as in more civilized peoples, if a similar 
custom existed, not a few would be found 
that.would willfully break their oaths in 
order that the punishment might be le- 
gally incurred. Mr. James’s remark on 
this oath is that there is not much se- 
curity in it, as the party might wish to 
get rid ofa bad bargain, but that still it 
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is the oath more respected than al! oth- 
ers, and therefore the least likely to be 
broken. 

The constant arrival of caravans, both 
from Hurrur (of which I shall speak 
hereafter) and from the south, were 
very interesting. Long strings of cam- 
els, belonging generally to one tribe, 
stalked solemnly into a vacant space in 
the encampment, and squatted down, 
when the women were immediately en- 
gaged in unpacking their household 
gods, consisting of barked and curved 
branches, which with hides or mats for 
roofing were the materials for erecting 
their huts. These, with other hides and 
skins for couches, wooden pillows, earth- 
ernware jars, and cooking utensils, 
formed the whole of their domestic gear. 
This duty performed, the next step was 
to surround their extemporized dwell- 
ings with thick hedges of thorny branch- 
es, as a protection not only against pos- 
sible human enemies but wild beasts ; 
for hyenas and jackals were numerous, 
and occasionally even a lion would prow] 
into the encampment to prey on any- 
thing living or dead that came within 
his reach. It was certainly very unpleas- 
ant about dusk to meet with a hyena, 
almost brushing your legs, which hap- 
pened to me several times. 

The camels (and donkeys) were other- 
wise laden with a variety of articles for 
export, the principal purchasers being 
Arabs from Arabia or Zanzibar, and 
banyan or Indian merchants. They 
consisted first and foremost of coffee, of 
exactly the same size as the Mocha bean, 
by which name it is known in Europe 
and elsewhere, and believed to come 
irom Arabia; hides and skins; some 
ivory ; ostrich feathers; gums, especi- 
aily olibanum, or frankincense, so largely 
used in Catholic churches, which is 
gathered from the acacia bushes in the 
form of a pear-shaped drop; myrrh; 
tragacanth, which is fashioned like small 
flakes; and gum Arabic; besides an- 
other valuable product,— viz., ghee, in 
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large jars. This isa kind of clarified but- 
ter, in a semi-liquid state, which is large- 
ly used in India for cooking and other 
purposes, and is highly esteemed as 
medicinal, both taken internally and 
used outwardly for wounds, ulcers, etc. 

A very different description of goods 
and chattels, however, I saw arrive in 
one caravan, viz., about a hundred Abys- 
sinian girls, seated in pairs on a wooden 
frame or cradle placed across the back 
of acamel, oneon each side. They were 
owned by Arabs, and brought down for 
sale to the numerous Mahometans from 
India and elsewhere that congregated 
at Berbera between the two monsoons. 
(1 imagine that this traffic must now have 
come to an end, as Berbera belongs to 
England, Egypt having transferred it to 
her after possessing it for a few years, 
i. e., from 1874 ) 

I paid a visit afterwards to these poor 
girls, who seemed cheerful and happy. 
They were each lying or sitting by her- 
self on a mat in a long wooden shed 
erected by their masters. Each was de- 
cently draped in cotton garments, and 
mostly had a long arrow-shaped pin of 
wood or metal passed through her mop 
of fuzzy hair. Complexion light-brown, 
and figure generally more inclined to 
embonpoint than slender. Their prices 
ranged from $25 to $150. Twoof them, 
having doubtless heard of the much 
greater freedom enjoyed by European 
wives, most earnestly begged me, princi- 
pally by signs, to purchase them, but not 
being a Mahometan I was compelled, 
whether reluctantly or otherwise I will 
not say, to decline the tempting offer 
with the most delicate manner I could 
assume. I wil] not dwell on the intense 
disappointment depicted upon the poor 
creatures’ faces. 

I heard a great deal during our stay of 
the city of Hurrur, or Harar, and not 
only of the difficulties in the way of 
reaching it, but also the danger awaiting 
a European traveler. But I was confi- 
dent of the good faith, power, and in- 
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fluence, of my friend, Chief Yusuf, and 
his tribe (whose name I forget), to the 
wounds of a number of whom I had at- 
tended after a fight, besides relief other- 
wise administered, and I thought I could 
safely entrust myself to the safe keep: 
ing of himself and brother, as an escort 
to and from that place,— but not in.Eu- 
ropean guise. I therefore made a hasty 
arrangement with them, engaging to 
hand them apreliminary present of cloth 
and beads, which I could procure from 
the traders then at Berbera, and on my 
return in safety to pay them a much 
larger amount,which should in the mean- 
time be deposited in secure hands. I 
had fortunately with me a renegade 
Portuguese Mahometan from Goa in 
India, who was tolerably acquainted 
with the Somali tongue, and whose lan- 


guage I could speak myself. I resolved 
he should accompany me. This he 


agreed to do, the risk to him being but 
slight, as Arabs were constantly passing 
to and fro. So I disguised myself as 
well as I could as a Mahometan from 
India, and being already much sunburnt, 
passed muster very well with a little ad- 
ditional pigment, by blackening my eye- 
brows and adopting other precautions, 
including, of course, the wearing of a 
turban. 

As to language, I could speak some 
Hindoostanee as _ well as Arabic, and 
could even read as much of the Koran as 
would satisfy any inquisitive Mussulman, 
combined with the lessons that my friend 
Abdallah would give me en route, and 
I had already acquired a considerable 
knowledge in Zanzibar of Mahometan 
ceremonies, including the one special 
point of their prayer atittudes. For pro- 
visions I had, of course, to trust to my 
Somali friends, as those were not the 
days of canned meats. Having dis- 
patched my craft to Aden, we started, 
after the above described oath had been 
taken by the two brothers, which self- 
interest would induce them to keep, let 
alone the awful penalty attached to its 
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being broken. As to the rest of the 
tribe and other persons at Berbera, the 
belief naturally was that I had taken my 
departure. 

The caravan consisted of about sixty 
camels laden with the goods which had 
been received in exchange for the prod- 
ucts brought down, with the exception 
of the one that was devoted to the trans- 
port of Abdallah and myself, seated in 
the same manner as the Abyssinian 
odalisques, and three others which bore 
the goods I[ had purchased ostensibly 
for barter, and to account for my visit to 
Hurrur. 

It is said that Somali camels can travel 
for no less than thirteen days without 
water, being superior in this respect to 
all others. It is a remarkable fact that 
there is no mention in history of any 
wild camels, so we may conclude that 
the camel is, if not the oldest, at least 
as old, as any of the domesticated ani- 
mals. Its fossil remains seem to be co- 
eval with those of the most ancient 
quadrupeds, whether extinct or still rep- 
resented. 

As food for the party, of whom there 
were from seventy to eighty men and 
women, all told, there were a few fat 
slaughter camels, with some goats and 
fat-tailed sheep, which were driven in a 
flock. The flesh of the camels the So- 
malis consider the most delicious in the 
world, but it is not quite suited toa Eu- 
ropean’s, at any rate toan Englishman’s, 
taste, although that of the young ones 
is not unpalatable. The mutton of the 
sheep is excellent,and the fat taken 
from beneath the tail is not a bad sub- 
stitute for butter, as I found when trav- 
eling amongst the Boers in some dis- 
tricts of the Cape Colony, where butter 
is scarcely ever seen. The price of one 
of these sheep at Berbera at that time 
was half a dollar. 

Our first three days’ journey lay partly 
over rocky ground, cut up by ravines, 
sometimes deep, then over a level plain, 
with tufts of closely cropped and very 
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coarse grass, scraggy mimosas, live and 
dead, with few large enough to afford 
substantial shade. Nevertheless, the 
sheep we saw, under the care of small 
bodies of shepherds, seemed to ‘thrive 
in the scanty herbage. The thorns of 
the mimosa were like fish hooks, such as 
the Dutch at the Cape call “ Wagt en 
beete ” (Wait-a-bit). Beside the sheep 
there were but scanty signs of animal 
life ; a few antelopes,a species of ground 
squirrel resembling the chipmunk, but 
smaller, and now and then, where the 
soil was sandy, the footprints of a lion. 
But we soon commenced the ascent of 
the rugged mountains, clothed with mi- 
mosa in leaf and flower, and in all direc- 
tions one of the aloes family uplifted its 
branches like great candelabra. The 
effect of the whole scene was wild and 
grand, as these mountains attain an ele- 
vation of more than five thousand feet. 
We proceeded diagonally along their 
slopes, and were at times greeted by 
troops of dog-faced baboons, which kept 
up a constant barking on the rocks where 
they skirted the road ; and at night were 
disturbed occasionally by the roar of 
lions, for protection against which large 
fires were kept blazing. As for arms, 
the Somali had only their javelins, with 
a short sword, resembling those of the 
ancient Egyptians, and in the left hand 
a round rhinoceros hide shield, about 
eighteen inches in diameter, with raised 
concentric rings and a boss in the mid- 
dle. I had been obliged to leave my 
Colt’s repeating rifle on board, in order 
that it might not excite suspicion, and 
content myself and Abdallah with or- 
dinary smooth bore muskets, such as 
were then used in the Indian army. 
With these we managed to add to our 
larder now and then by shooting an an- 
telope, of which there were several varie- 
ties; two very large, the oryx and the 
Anttlocaprus Walleri, and another of a 
dun color with an elongated and stupid 
face, differing in many respects from its 
congeners. The Somali, being Mahome- 
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tans, would not eat anything shot unless 
the throat was cut while the animal was 
still alive ; and then there are several 
kinds of antelope which superstitious 
custom forbids their using as food, be- 
cause their grandfathers so abstained be- 
fore them. The most delicate dish, how- 
ever, was the vulturine guinea fowl, so 
called from the long but sparse feath- 
ers adorning the neck, and with the bare 
head giving it some resemblance to the 
vulture. There were also partridges, 
which there roost in trees. 

The women were of course the cooks, 
and not so inexperienced as one might 
suppose. They also loaded and unloaded 
the camels, and set up the mat huts for 
the night. (Fortunately, I had brought 
for my companion and myself Indian 
mattresses, pillows, and rugs, for as we 
increased our elevation, cold made itself 
sensibly felt.) The men think it derog- 
atory todo housework of any description. 

We had no difficulty in obtaining 
water, for wells were numerous, and 
hauling it up was always accompanied 
by a grotesque mixture of dance and 
gesture, possibly a remnant of the wor- 
ship of aquatic deities. Water is gen- 
erally met with by digging throughout 
Somali Land. The vessels used for 
drinking are generaily bottle-shaped 
gourds. 

On the fifth day we arrived at a vil- 
lage encampment of Somali, and had to 
pay a small tribute, consisting of tobes 
or dresses (which are sometimes of silk), 
and J had, of course, to contribute my 
share out of the goods I had brought. As 
we advanced, more villages were met 
with, but generally at considerable dis- 
tances apart, and at each further tribute 
was exacted which gave rise to an im- 
mense deal of gesticulation and hag- 
gling, but happily did not lead to any 
fighting, which was the principal danger 
to be apprehended en route. The signs 
of cultivation also increased, consisting 
principally of the grain called dhurra, a 
species of millet. 
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Whilst passing to the south of the 
Danakil or Dankali country, we were 
compelled to keep up a constant watch 
at night, for this semi-Somali-Galla tribe 
are, like the Dyaks of Borneo, not ex- 
actly head hunters, but murders for the 
sake of murdering, and boasting of the 
numbers they have slain. Travelers in 
Abyssinia have discovered them creep- 
ing under the folds of their tents, with 
this fell purpose in view. 

Time passed quickly, the objects of 
interest being numerous, including now 
and then bands of wild asses on the 
plains below us which we found it al- 
most impossible to approach. We de- 
rived great amusement from watching 
our escort, during their frequent social 
gatherings. The Somali are great talk- 
ers and seem to find endless subjects on 
which to indulge this propensity. This 
is always accompanied by animated ges- 
tures, sometimes laughter, and occasion- 
ally Abdallah managed to gather the 
meaning of the discussion, which at 
times turned on religious topics. On 
these their ideas seemed to me some- 
what hazy, particularly as regards the 
nature of the Deity ; for we were told 
that an old woman suffering from the 
toothache could only give vent to her 
feelings in the following adjuration : “O, 
Allah, may thy teeth ache like mine! 
O, Allah, may thy gums ache like mine !”” 
Burton states that the Somali have been 
known to ask where Allah can be found, 
as some would like to catch and spear 
him on the spot, for having laid waste 
their homes and killed their wives and 
cattle. Our escort also frequently sang 
in chorus, and their voices were not un- 
musical. 

As our journey drew to an end, our 
companions showed some little uneasi- 
ness, which we discovered arose. from 
our approach to the Galla encampment, 
then permanently established on the 
caravan route, to exact contributions 
from traders entering Hurrur. They 
were a fine body of men armed with 
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spears alone, with features rather pleas- 
ing than otherwise, and greeted us in a 
friendly manner, although their temper 
is said to be somewhat uncertain at 
times. The main business of the day 
was promptly entered into, and a num- 
ber of packages opened for their inspec- 
tion, from which they made their selec- 
tion, resulting, in our case, in my having 
to submit to the loss of half of one of my 
three camel loads. 

So much blackmail is levied on cara- 
vans traveling between the coast and 
Hurrur, as well as to inland tribes to the 
south, that trade is sometimes seriously 
interfered with; and then there is the 
final plundering by the Ayal Achmet 
tribe, who act as brokers at Berbera, 
whose extortions ought to be suppressed 
by the English authorities. 

So far all had gone well ; no suspicion 
seemed to have been aroused that I was 
anything but what I represented myself 
to be; but as we drew near to Hurrur, 
one of the most fanatical Mahometan 
cities in the world, I began to feel some- 
what apprehensive with regard to the 
nature of our reception. At length, on 
the fifteenth day, we did arrive however, 
and were detained for some time at the 
gate whilst the amount of tribute or cus- 
toms dues was being settled. Then 
quitting our Somali escort, with many 
demonstrations of friendship, we were 
led by several Arabs, a crowd of whom 
had gathered, toa house of precisely the 
same description as those at Brava, and 
were welcomed by two venerable men 
with the usual response of “ Aleikoum 
Salaam ” to our salutation of “Salaam 
Aleikoum,” meaning “Health be with 
you,” “ Be with you health.” Food, con- 
sisting of pillau (rice, meat, or fowls, 
boiled together with dates), kebabs 
(small cubes of meat toasted on wooden 
skewers), and ending with black coffee, 
was immediately placed before us, and 
our hosts politely refrained from asking 
any questions until our repast was fin- 
ished, when the usual inquiries followed : 
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what was the news at Berbera? what in 
India ?— where our two entertainers had 
been (at Bombay), so that I began to 
feel quite at home. A visit tothe Yami 
or Mahometan cathedral followed, with 
the necessary prostration and prayers 
on a carpet,— brought with me express- 
ly,— and I took special care during my 
fortnight’s stay to comply religiously 
with all the ceremonies enjoined by the 
Mahometan faith, Abdallah always keep- 
ing me up tothe mark. Fortunately one 
room was assigned to him and myself, 
so that there were no prying eyes to 
catch a glimpse of a few inches of white 
skin in contrast to the complexion ; and 
as to conversation, I got on very well 
with our entertainers, who had picked 
up some Hindoostanee when in India, 
supplemented with my small stock of 
Arabic, and Abdallah’s Somali. They 
naturally introduced us to a number of 
Arabs, by whom we were occasionally 
feasted at their houses, with the never 
failing hospitality of their race, but luck- 
ily I was not subjected to the same trial 
I had to undergo at Zanzibar. There 
the Arab meal was a curried fowl and 
rice in a large bowl, around which five 
of the guests sat, two seizing the legs 
and two the wings of the fowl, leaving 
what remained of the body to the fifth. 
Each then plunged his right hand into 
the bowl, and with both hands made a 
ball of rice, which disappeared at a gulp 
between his distended jaws. When the 
host desired to do an extra honor to one 
of the invited, he requested him to open 
his mouth, and deftly aimed the ball of 
rice at the orifice. This honor I was 
once destined to-receive, but either be- 
cause my mouth was smaller than that 
of the ordinary guests, or because I was 
unaccustamed tothisimpromptu method 
of feeding, the ball no sooner reached 
my mouth than it came out, spluttered 
in a manner more easily imagined than 
described. The grave Arabs, who sel- 
dom indulge in more than a gentle smile, 
exploded in roars of laughter. 
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Hurrur at that time was ruled by an 
emir, or sultan, named Othman. But 
on one occasion did I appear before this 
potentate, I confess not without some 
trembling and fear of discovery, but I 
found that it was absolutely necessary 
that I should do so in order to avert 
suspicion. To his palace, then, were we 
taken, provided with the usual offering 
of tobes, or dresses, and after a conver- 
sation, limited to about the same ques- 
tions put to me on my arrival and iden- 
tical answers, we were graciously per- 
mitted to retire. 

Othman was a man somewhat beyond 
middle age and of imposing appearance, 
but to my possibly prejudiced eyes he 
seemed to have the spirit of fanaticism 
imprinted on his features, the result, 
probably, of pride of birth as a descend- 
ant of the Prophet. His so-called palace 
was a long, low building of one story, 
and windowless, and the furniture of the 
scantiest description, i. e., cushions only 
were arranged round the hall of audi- 
ence. 

In order to divert attention from my 
proceedings and to keep up my charac- 
ter as a trader, a good deal of time was 
spent in the bazaars and at the scat- 
tered open shops or sheds, bargaining 
for coffee, gums, and ghee, in exchange 
for my wares. I also did not fail to pay 
frequent visits to my Somali frfends, 
who professed themselves willing to 
start as soon as another caravan was 
ready. 

In addition to goods, I had a number 
of Austrian or Maria Theresa dollars, 
which constituted the only silver cur- 
rency in these regions, including Abys- 
sinia, all other dollars being rejected. 
Their diameter is greater than the Amer- 
ican, and they are, of coufse, thinner ; 
one side is almost completely covered 
with the Austrian spread eagle. An- 
other description of currency is in vogue, 
— bars of semi-opaque salt, about three 
inches in length and one inch wide and 
high. 
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The street scenes are very much the 
same as those observable in Eastern 
cities, but of course withagreater appear- 
ance of savagery ; veiled women, many 
with upright carriage, balancing large 
earthern jars of water on their heads; 
other water carriers with skins ; strings 
of camels laden and unladen; donkeys and 
porters; Somali, Galla, negroes, and 
Arabs, some of whomsat at the entrances 
to their shops, smoking their narghilehs 
and drinking black coffee. 

Hurrur is really in the Galla country. 
It was once the capital of the province 
of Hadyiah, in the ancient Zayla empire, 
then for along time a small independent 
state, and since 1876 it has been subject 
to Egypt. 

It is situated in latitude 9.20 N. and 
longitude 42.17 E. at an elevation of 5500 
feet above the sea. Its area is said to be 
128 acres, and it lies on the slope of a 
hill. It was at the time of my visit sur- 
rounded by a stone wall with twenty- 
four towers, and it was then said to con- 
tain about 8000 houses and 500 huts, 
besides no less than five mosques, of 
which the “ jami,” or cathedral, was of 
considerable dimensions but of the usual 
simple structure,— with a dome and flat 
roof supported by a number of stone 
pillars. From the roof was suspended 
more than one ostrich egg, the signifi- 
cation of which I never could ascertain. 

Accounts vary very much with re- 
spect to its population, one estimate be- 
ing that there are 8000 inhabitants, of 
whom 3000 are Arabs, 2500 Somali, and 
2500 Galla and negroes, whilst the esti- 
mate of the French “ Bulletin” goes as 
high as 35,000. According to my own 
idea, I should think the last more likely 
to be correct, if the number of houses 
be really as above stated, but it does not 
seem possible to me that there could be 
so many. It would have been hazard- 
ous for me to attempt counting them. 

There is now and always has been a 
considerable export and import trade, 
the former consisting of slaves (till the 





British occupation of Berbera, although 
they may still be smuggled out of Zeila, 
at the head of the Gulf), ivory, coffee, 
tobacco, safflower, mules, holcus, wheat, 
ghee, honey, gums, and ostrich feathers. 
The honey is poured through a small 
triangular hole into a round calabash 
(like a pumpkin) from which the pulp 
has all been extracted ; the piece cut out 
is then replaced, and the honey crystal- 
ized into a solid mass that is simply de- 
licious. 

The imports comprise a great many 
articles in exchange, but principally cot- 
ton and silk goods, hardware and beads. 

There is one product, unknown else- 
where, that goes by the name of kat or 
gat, the leaves of which are a favorite 
stimulant or narcotic. It grows abun- 
dantly in the neighborhood, and the 
inhabitants often sit together, reading 
the Koran and enjoying their drug for 
many hours at atime. I was once per- 
suaded to try it, but as the result was a 
severe headache, I not being, as it were, 
acclimatized, the experiment was not 
repeated. 

As already partly stated, before the 
Egyptian conquest the merchants had 
to submit to the exorbitant exactions of 
their Galla neighbors, who had command 
of all the caravan routes; and although 
this vexatious interference hasnow come 
to an end, another has succeeded it, for 
according toa late author,so much black- 
mail is levied on caravans that travel 
between the coast and the interior, that 
trade is almost paralyzed. 

The Harari, or descendants of the 
original stock of the country, are of a 
race somewhat distinct from the neigh- 
boring people, and speak a special lan- 
guage. They are Mahometans of the 
Persian sect, and became so in 1521. 


They are monogamists in the south, but 
not so in the north; and contrary to 
what obtains in most Mussulman coun- 
tries, the women have great social in- 
fluence, but the moral character of the 
people is said to be very low. 
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The Somali, in general, are said to 
resemble the ancient Egyptians more 
than other people, and their country is 
the Punt of the Egyptian records. 

Accounts of their origin vary. Some 
authors consider them to bea distinct 
branch of the eastern (or Ethiopian) 
Hamitic stock, with a mixture of Galla 
blood. Others, again, that they are of 
mingled Galla and Arabic (consequent- 
ly Semitic)origin. According to thechar- 
acter of the soi] and climate, they livea 
settled or nomad life, in some places 
breeding numerous herds of camels, 
goats, and fat-tailed sheep; in others 
growing large crops,especially of dhurra, 
or collecting the gums, for which the 
land has always been famous. It was 
the Regio Aromattfera of the ancients. 

They have some proverbial sayings 
and stories indicating certain moral 
teachings, as well as a few simple love 
songs. These chants are said not to be 
lacking in poetical ideas, and often be- 
tray an unexpected refinement of feel- 
ing, not inferior to that of similar com- 
positions among more civilized peoples. 
Of this amount of culture the majority 
would at first, to all outer seeming, be 
altogether destitute. 

The Gallas, or Galla, are a very pow- 
ertul race, scattered over a large extent 
of country from Abyssinia to the River 
Juba,,and are allied to the Somali, Dan- 
kali, and Abyssinians. Their féatures 
have nothing in common with the negro 
type, being generally fine-shaped and 
regular, nor have they any of the odor 
or fetor which is inseparable from the 
majority of that race. Their frame is 
large and powerful, brow broad and lofty, 
eyes deep sunk and lively, complexion 
a very dark brown. 

The populgtion isestimated to amount 
to between seven and eight millions, 
and the tribes are generally pastoral, but 
in the north some of them engage in ag- 
riculture. A few tribes are bigoted Ma- 
hometans, but in the north there is some 
leaven of Christianity. 
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They keep innumerable beehives and 
consume vast quantities of honey. A 
husband that does not provide his wife 
with a sufficient supply of it is debarred 
from conjugal rights. Strange to say, 
women have the right to refuse an unac- 
ceptable offer of marriage, a law very 
much the reverse of that which obtains 
in most savage and in some civilized 
countries. 

Many of the ruins of their towns are, 
according to the accounts of the Arabs, 
scattered in various directions, indicat- 
ing that at some period, possibly remote, 
the degree of civilization they had at- 
tained was much greater than at pres- 
ent. They have dug most of the wells 
throughout their own and Somali land. 

The degree of civilization or savagery 
among them varies considerably, how- 
ever, for among the wilder tribes in the 
vicinity of the River Juba they wear as 
necklaces the dried noses and ears of 
those they have slain, and their dress is 
of a very scanty description ; whereas in 
the north they wear cotton garments 
like those of the Arabs and Somali. 

Having bartered my remaining goods 
for the staple commodities of the coun- 
try, paying for them at a much lower 
rate than we should have done at Ber- 
bera, and finding that several of my 
Arab companions were about to visit the 
coast, we gave my friends, the Somali 
brothers, notice to hold themselves in 
readiness. Wemade upa caravan about 
equal in strength to that which we ac- 
companied from Berbera, and turned our 
backs to Hurrur with feelings of great 
relief. 

At about aleague from the walls we en- 
countered the same detachment of Galla 
warriors to which we had previously 
paid tribute, and were mulcted by them 
of our coffee, gums, and so forth, in the 
same proportionas before, but they were, 
as then, friendly enough, and we parted 
from them with all outward show of 


esteem. 
In somewhat shorter time than on our 
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outward journey, and without meeting 
with any striking incident worth men- 
tioning, we reached Berbera, the goods 
promised to Yusuf and his gigantic 
brothers were promptly recovered from 
the banyan that held them, and we 
crossed over to Aden in a dhow. 

In Lord Aberdeen’s address to the 
Royal Geographical Society in 1884, he 
said that the hostile disposition and un- 
certain temper of the Somali tribes had 
offered an invincible obstacle to the ex- 
ploration of the country by Europeans. 
In fact, before Sir Richard Burton 
visited Hurrur in disguise in 1855, years 
after myself, another expedition had 
been planned to start from Berbera, but 
it was attacked by Somali; Lieutenant 
Strogan was killed, and the celebrated 
traveler, Speke, escaped with numerous 
spear wounds. An Italian and a Greek 
traveler had been murdered previous to 
this, but a French trader had not only 
reached Hurrur, but penetrated into the 
country beyondit. Even in 1885, Count 
Porro left Zeyla with eight Europeans 
and a number of natives, and in less 
than a month they were all massacred. 

In the last named year, however, un- 
deterred by these warnings, two broth- 
ers named James, with several other 
Englishmen, penetrated southwards, ac- 
companied by asmall number of Aden 
Somali, who there had become so semi- 
civilized that many were actually adepts 
in the mysteries of whist. I shall go on 
quoting from their publication such facts 
as did not come under my personal ob- 
servation, and information I did not col- 
lect myself on the spot, not forgetting 
toacknowledgemy indebtedness to them 
for the same. 

They reached Barri, an encampment 
or town on the River Webbe Shebeyli, 
about two hundred miles north from the 
point at which I struck it, but were un- 
able to proceed farther on account of the 
marked hostility of the natives. At that 
place they observed the countenances 
of most of the men to be almost diabol- 
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ical, very different from the northern 
Somali. They are negroes, the original 
inhabitants, who drove off the Hawayal 
Somali, after they had been themselves 
conquered by them. In fact, as the 
travelers advanced south, they found the 
natives to have strongly marked negroid 
features, and their language to be that 
spoken between Marka and Zanzibar, 
although some speak a Somali dialect. 
The Adone tribe on the southern banks 
of the river are not Somali; they live 
in permanent and neatly made villages 
built of the tall dhurra (a species of 
millet) stalks, and cultivate the ground 
extensively. Also, like the Somali, they 
have large herds of cattle and flocks of 
sheep. Neither camels nor horses are 
much used, as they suffer from the tsetse 
fly in the rainy season, and from ticks 
in the dry. All the Adone are armed 
with spears or poisoned arrows, and a 
man is not regarded with favor by a 
woman of his tribe till he has killed 
another by fair fight, or more commonly 
by assassination. Not till then is he 
entitled to paint the boss of his shield 
red, or to wear ostrich feathers in his 
hair, signs that mark the true warrior. 
They detest the Somali, and frequently 
attack their caravans. (It would seem 
from what is said that they must be of 
the negroid type, but Messrs. James are 
not explicit on this point.) 

There is another tribe, not far from 
the Adone, known as the Res Hammer, 
who neither fight among themselves nor 
with their neighbors on the banks of 
that river, but they are well able to de- 
fend themselves if attacked. 

These travelers learned several pecu- 
liar customs ; one was that, as a prelude 
to matrimony, the bridegroom and bride 
are among some tribes confined for seven 
days in a room full of the suffocating 
fumes of unadulterated incense, rising 
from a copper brazier. They are sup- 
posed to hold a daily levee, at which 
relatives and friends chaff them to their 


hearts’ content. 
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Of the superstitious nature of the 
natives here is one instance: Two tribes, 
the Dollols and Egas, were at war, when 
an inspired priest of the former seized 
a spear, and holding it above the ground 
declared that if it entered the earth of 
its own accord the Dollols would be vic- 
torious. Immediately, and without any 
propelling power, the spear buried itself 
in the ground, and the surrounding 
group of warriors at once dashed off and 
achieved a complete victory over their 
foes. 

The James Brothers found the priests 
(Mahometans) the most dangerous peo- 
ple in the country, for they were ignor- 
ant and fanatical, and required to be 
conciliated, as otherwise they would 
stir up their flocks against travelers. 
Their good will was gained by presents 
of Korans, prepared for the purpose, 
with which they were charmed. 

The chiefs of several tribes called 
themselves sultans, and demanded ex- 
ceptional tribute, in the settlement of 
which much time was lost. They were 
enabled to avoid any collision, partly by 
tact and diplomacy, and partly by the 
display of their fire arms and of their 
use, with which the inlandtribes were un- 
acquainted, calling them “fire-makers.” 

Strange to say, there are three tribes 
that are looked upon as pariahs through- 
out Somali Land, and each pursues a 
different calling. The Mitjas are sol- 
diers, the Tomali, workers in ivory, turn- 
ing out bridle-bits, spear-heads, and 
swords, and the Eber, who are tanners 
and manufacturers of carpets and small 
leathern cases for the amulets that con- 
tain a verse of the Koran and are worn 
round the arm or suspended from the 
neck. These three tribes own no father- 
land, and are only distinguished from 
other Somali by their smaller stature and 
marked physical development. They 
are divided up between the chief Somali 
tribes. 

Our travelers met with several tribes 
that were expert horsemen, and wit- 
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nessed a species of tournament. A pro- 
cession was first formed, and at a given 
signal the horsemen (on ponies) dashed 
off, brandishing spears and shields, and 
engaged in a mimic contest, sometimes 
rearing, their ponies on their haunches, 
when at full gallop, and then with wild 
shouts flinging their spears into the air. 
Each warrior at times lashed his steed 
unmercifully with a short-handled whip 
and broad rawhide thong, starting at 
full gallop, leaping from his pony, pick- 
ing up objects thrown on the ground, 
and remounting : in fact, a series of cir- 
cus feats. They rushed up to the trav- 
elers, shouting “ Mort Mort” (Welcome), 
to which the reply was “Keel liban”’ 
(Thanks). 

Another sight was the grandest mili- 
tary parade they had come across in 
Africa. The spearmen formed in square 
and advanced in four companies, waving 
their weapons and moving in a trot, 
after which they formed in line and 
came forward insingle file. Mr. James 
says that these black warriors certainly 
presented a formidableappearance,many 
of them half naked, with the white os- 
trich feather waving from their hair, 
while others displayed their shields with 
red bosses, in proof of having killed their 
man. A war dance was another part 
of the performance. It consisted in the 
force tramping in step, and making a 
noise like the advance of an army, which 
was alarming to those in the neighbor- 
hood that were ignorant of what was tak- 
ing place. 

On their way southward they visited 
one tribe whose war-horns consisted of 
large sea shells, with a hole pierced at 
the narrow end, into which the performer 
blew, striking the mouth of the shell at 
the same time with the palm of the hand. 
In this way sounds are produced more 
peculiar than harmonious. 

Bows were also seen, tipped with white 
ostrich feathers, and rawhide quivers of 
arrows fifteen inches long, and dipped in 
a viscid vegetable poison, one effect of 
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which is to cause the hair to fall off in 
large quantities. 

Herds or flocks of ostriches are farmed, 
worth fifty dollars each, but the feathers 
are not so valuable as those from Soudan 
and Kordofan. 

The country is described as part moun- 
tain and part plain, with waterless tracts 
at intervals, which, however, support 
life, owing to the heavy dews which sat- 
urate everything with moisture. 

One method of bargaining with the 
Somali women for provisions was to wear 
a necklace composed of a specimen of 
each kind of bead in stock,and when they 
bought their wares they selected their 
beads from this pattern necklace, with a 
great deal of noise and laughter. 

The only fruit mentioned are melons, 
and ostriches are caught by stuffing 
these with poison. 

Poisonous snakes do not appear to be 
numerous, but there is one pest that may 
be considered almost as unwelcome, viz., 
insect life in the rainy season. Beetles, 
cockchafers, and flying ants, (no mention 
is made of mosquitos,) render progress 
in the open air impossible, and existence 
almost intolerable. 

The chief ailments of the Somali are 
rheumatism, scurvy, and sores from tick 
bites. 

Thetravelers saw a number of mounds, 
evidently covering ruins said to be of 
buildings erected by the Galla, but were 
not allowed to approach them, this priv- 
ilege being confined to Mahometans. 
They also found, and this is very inter- 
esting, flint spear heads of a similar 
character to those scattered over a large 
portion of the globe, and appertaining to 
a prehistoric age. 

With regard to animal life, there were 
many lions and leopards on both sides of 
the Webbe Shebeyli, monkeys in troops, 
antelopes of several varieties, of which 
the smaller koodoo is comparatively 
abundant, wild asses, gazelles, jackals, 
and hyenas, one variety of which, the 
spotted, is so large and heavy that they 
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even attack cattle under the eyes of their 
masters. Also a dark-colored fox with 
curiously thick fur. 

The ant hills are numerous, and of 
great bulk and height, affording shelter 
from the sun for two or three people 
together. 

The Jameses shot several elephants, 
and mention one peculiar habit of the 
African species. He builds himself a 
kind of bathing tub near some pond, 
which has a steep wall in front, and is of 
the same height and breadth as the ani- 
mal. After he has sprinkled the walls of 
his tub with water, the elephant rubs the 
damp, sandy clay into his skin. This 
coating when dry protects him from the 
bite of insects, to which, in spite of the 
thickness of his hide, he is very sensi- 
tive. After the mud bath is over, the 
elephant walks out of his tub backwards. 

Berbera, at the time of my visit, was a 
very different place from what it is now, 
according to the James’s account. The 
only buildings then were the tombs of a 
few sheiks. At this day there are two 


distinct settlements, one a modern Egyp- 
tian town, very neat and clean, with 
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stone buildings erected within the last 
twenty years, some of which are preten- 
tious, i. e., a hospital, prison, and post- 
office. The other consists of some large 
permanent grass habitations, and a mul- 
titude of small huts like those above 
described, which are carried away at the 
change of the monsoon, in April or May. 
During the six months that what we may 
call the Fair lasts, the population runs 
as high as 20,000 to 30,000. A few years 
ago the Egyptians transferred the town 
to the English government, and it is of 
great use to Aden, as most of its supplies 
of fresh provisions are procured there, 
and the Somali are largely employed in 
that town, in various capacities. Water 
is now brought to Berbera through iron 
pipes seven and one half miles from the 
mountains. 

I will here wind up with an idea ex- 
pressed by Mr. James, in regard to the 
origin of the word Africa. He considers 
it to be derived from Afrigah, the name 
given by the Pheenicians to their colo- 
nies, and especially to Carthage, and from 
thence it was extended to the whole 
continent. 

J. Studdy Leigh, F. R. G. S. 
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THE GIFT THAT IS KEPT. 


Love said, “ Give all,—thy body and thy soul, 
Thy present glory, and thy life to come. 
Give all to me.” I gave. And then there stole 

Within my heart a voice would not be dumb. 


“Give all to Love,” it said; “but that thou may 
Give all, yet make that Love a thing divine; 
Keep thou thine honor clear as summer day ; 
Love hath that only when ’tis wholly thine.” 
Melbourne Greene. 








BLADES OF GRAIN. 


Youne blades of grain that dally with the wind; 
Green-mantled spirits, fresh in joyous grace, 
Revealing in each mood the frolic mind 
Flowing with laughter to a living face; 
How are ye eager in the bounding race, 
As o’er your sportive front with mad delight, 
Glad sunshine, dashing at a headlong pace, 
Strives still in vain to reach yon cloud-born sprite! 


Ye are the halo of the smiling day, 

Your life drags up the dust of soulless earth, 
Lures it to live with mocking witchery, 

And flaunts it for its want of fitting mirth. 
Then, almost shouting in your rapturous play, 

Ye glory in the new, the spirit birth! 


Vol., xia—47. 
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THE PRESERVATION OF OUR FORESTS. 


Every State of the Union is inter- 
ested in the preservation of the grand 
coniferz of this State, because some of 
theni, notably the redwoods of the north- 
ern counties, furnish 50,000 to 100,000 
feet of clear lumber to each tree, while 
some of the great sequoias of the Si- 
erra would yield much more than that. 
When the number of overland roads is 
increased and freights thereby become 
reduced, many of the Atlantic States 
will be in part, at least, supplied with 
house building material and the very 
best of redwood trees from our Coast 
redwood and Sierra grand pine and cedar 
forests. The government has already set 
apart for natural parks some of the Si- 
erra big tree groves, but a determined 
effort is now being made by sheep 
raisers to have the most of these reser- 
vations set aside; the sheep men deny- 
ing the fact, open and notorious to those 
who frequent the upper Sierra, that they 
create most of the fires that in the late 
summer and fall seasons have for the 
past twenty-five years destroyed timber 
that was each year worth at least double 
the value of their entire wool crops. 
John Muir, the geologist and botanist, 
spent some twenty years in the Sierra 
Nevada, in the study of those trees and 
other natural phenomena there, and he 
once assured me that, in his opinion, 
sheep men would not do as much pecu- 
niary damage if they were allowed to 
drive their sheep into our vineyards and 
orchards as they yearly do by their 
forest fires, some of which are lit for 
cooking, but far more with the direct 
object of burning out the mountain un- 
derbrush and thus improving the pas- 
tures,—a process which results, as they 
well know, in the destruction of innum- 
erable trees over vast extents of moun- 
tain woodland. A company of United 


States soldiers Jast summer and fall pa- 
trolled the Yosemite reservation, and 
drove out the sheep men. The result 
was that no fires occurred in the woods 
there, where freedom from fires has been 
unknown for twenty-five years. This 
fact can neither be overlooked nor de- 
nied. Evenif the sheep men only made 
fires for cooking purposes, it would still 
be true that they thereby do more dam- 
age than all other persons, because there 
are probably more sheep men in the 
mountains than hunters and campers 
combined, and they ave there from May 
until November ; while the hunters and 
campers are there only occasionally. 
And it must be remembered that the 
lighting of a fire, by even the most care- 
ful and experienced mountaineer, fre- 
quently results in a forest conflagration, 
because the dead pine-needles and un- 
derbrush in our long, dry summer are as 
combustible as tinder. I camped once 
in July above Sissons, and again in a 
dry December at Tahoe, with two of 
the most experienced and careful moun- 
taineers, both of whom created timber 
fires unwittingly in cooking. The sheep 
men pay not one cent of rent for moun- 
tain pasture, either to the county, State 
or national government; and even if 
they did not cause fires, and thereby 
widely destroy immeasurably the finest 
coniferous trees in the world, it would 
still be true that their hungry hordes 
vastly overstock the mountain pastur- 
age. Three sheep are driven in where 
there is food for one: the result is the 
grass of the mountain meadows has been 
torn out by the roots and destroyed, 
while some of the most attractive flow- 
ers, plants, undergrowth, and young 
trees, have been devoured by the sheep, 
there being no longer the old supply of 
grassy pasture for them. All of the 
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secluded and wild, yet almost paradisi- 
cally beautiful and enchanting cafion- 
bounded mountain meadows, have thus 
been invaded and robbed of their most 
fragrant and fragile attractions. In 
view of these facts, the sheep men’s pe- 
tition to be allowed to continue their 
profanation and destruction of our mag- 
nificent’ woods is a striking example of 
the sublimity of cheek, backed by the 
hope of the continuance of ill-gotten 
gains. The occupation of a shepherd 
in the Sierra Nevada is one of the most 
isolated and degraded possible. It is 
said that, to be a good shepherd there, 
the man mentally must get down to the 
level of the sheep. The shepherd for 
weeks at a time sees no human being, 
and when he again gets into company 
his tongue clatters without break or 
cessation. His food is miserable. He 
is generally an alien to water and change 
of linen, and he is a competitor of the 
most besotted sailor in his anxiety, after 
his long isolation and enforced temper- 
ance, to get rid of his hard-earned wages 
in. the lowest dissipation. ‘“ Sheep- 
herders’ Delight ” is a brand of whisky 
more deadly in man-dropping effects, 
even in small charges, than the most 
fiery forty-rod lightning. More sheep 
herders go insane than any other class 
of outdoor laborers. 

There are far more important reasons, 
however, why these Sierra Nevada 
woods should be preserved from fires 
than those due to their timber value. 

The State of California is at once one 
of the richest and one of the poorest 
countries in trees. It is, next to Japan, 
the most richly gifted in the number of 
its coniferous trees, while in height and 
girth its coniferze are vastly superior. 
But this State is almost destitute of 
deciduous trees valuable as timber. In 
the great California valleys, the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin, there are sev- 
eral species of oak, two of which make 
fine lateral spread of branches, but none 
of them have much value but for shade 
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and firewood. This dearth of timber is 
a great want, where the summer climate 
is torrid, and where rivers like the Sac- 
ramento, Feather, San Joaquin, King, 
Tule, and Kern, find little shade after 
they issue from the shelter of the conife- 
rous trees of the Sierra Nevada. None 
of the trees, even of the moist west-side 
of the Coast Range, grow wood having 
any timber value, except the laurel and 
«madrone, and their number is so small 
and the price of their small available 
timber so high, that they are used only 
for fancy finishing and -cabinet work. 
Practically, there are no timber trees in 
this State but the restricted redwood 
of the Coast Range and the coniferz 
of the Sierra Nevada. 

Whatever is done for the conservation 
of water in rivercourses in this State, 
therefore, must be done in the Sierra 
Nevada where the heavy snowfalls occur. 
The shade cast by the great conifere 
there, and the regulation of the flow of 
water through their sponge-like roots, 
should be permanently maintained. 
Those trees extend about six hundred 
miles, from Mount Shasta on the north 
to the Tejon Pass on the south; and 
from an elevation of three thousand feet 
on the west, the moist side of the range, 
to a point about five miles below the 
summit on the east, which is the dry 
side. This region has a width of about 
fifty miles. These are approximate 
estimates only. Spreading oaks and 
pines grow much below an elevation of 
four thousand feet on the western foot- 
hills, and there are several species of 
coniferous trees growing farther down 
than fifteen miles east of the summits; 
but the trees below either point are in 
the torrid foothills, and are not of suffi- 
ciently close growth sensibly to delay 
the melting of the comparatively light 
snow which falls there. 

Of the forests growing in this re- 
stricted area, already at least four per 
cent has either been cut for lumber 
use, burned down, or so injured by fire 
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as to be dead or dying. Quite half of 
the remainder has passed from national 
into private ownership, the most of it 
by shameful frauds under cover of pre- 
emption and pretended cultivation. 
One Californian owns one hundred 
thousand acres of timber land, north of 
Truckee, which are yet uncut. The 
devouring sawmill will, however, soon 
be set to feeding upon these trees. 
This person has for some fifteen years 
been cutting lumber and firewood twelve 
to fifteen miles from Truckee for Car- 
son and Virginia City and the Com- 
stock mines. He has thus cut fifteen 
thousand or twenty thousand acres, and 
has about exhausted the timber there. 
Mountain sides owned by him, once 
black with yellow and sugar pine, fir, and 
tamarack, are now close shorn; not a 
tree of any size or species is left ; for 
what could not, from size or quality, 
aspire to the dignity of being cut for 
lumber, was swept off for fuel, which 
brings ten to twelve dollars per cord at 
Virginia. Snow falling on those mount- 
ains now melts rapidly each sunny day 
in winter, and therefore never sees even 
early spring, much less late summer. 
Blistered rocks and waterworn debris 
now stare one in the face, in naked 
desolation, on ground once graced and 
sheltered by our unrivaled coniferz. 

Such a sight is especially sad, when 
one looks at the unpicturesque clap- 
board shanties and houses into which 
these trees have died. Nor are Califor- 
nians the only transgressors in gobbling 
up, by the use of pre-emption dummies 
and perjury, the timber of the Sierra 
Nevada. Lumbermen from Atlantic 
States, especially from Michigan, have 
thus absorbed not less than five hundred 
thousand acres of timber land in the 
Sierra Nevada and Coast ranges and in 
Oregon. 

Deeply as this barefaced robbery is to 
be regretted in regard to our ordinary 
coniferae, such as the redwood (the se- 
quoia) of the Coast Range, and of the 
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sugar and yellow pines of the Sierra, the 
regret in their case is small, noble giants 
though they are, compared to the sor- 
row with which one views the stealing 
or firing of the Big Tree groves. It has 
been estimated by Mr. John Muir that 
there are not over twenty thousand of 
these giants left in all the Big Tree 
groves of the Sierra Nevada, and specu- 
lators will soon have them all stolen, if 
the government does not peremptorily 
reserve them. Section 24 of an act of 
Congress approved, March 3d, 1891, 
reads as follows : — 

That the President of the United States may 
from time to time, set apart and reserve in any State 
or Territory having public land, bearing forests, in 
any part of the public lands, wholly or in part cov- 
ered with timber or undergrowth, whether of com- 
mercial value, or not, as public reservations, and the 
President shall, by public proclamation, declare the 
establishment of such reservations and the limits 
thereof. 

The President therefore is now clothed 
with power to reserve all of the Big 
Tree groves still owned by the govern- 
ment, and he should not lose a day in 
exercising this power, that these groves 
may forever be used as high mountain 
parks, and what is of even greater im- 
portance, that their presence may be 
maintained as invaluable water pre- 
serves. 

Noris this all. The suggestion never 
has been made, but I here and now 
make it, that it is high time all of the 
Sierra Nevada mountains from an eleva- 
tion of five thousand five hundred feet 
on their western slopes up to and includ- 
ing the summits should now be reserved, 
with the object of preserving the head 
waters of all of our rivers, and the trees 
sheltering them.? Not over one half ot 
the good timber would be reserved by 
this action, and of this half a consider- 
able portion will never be cut anyhow, 
being inaccessible or too small. Such 
reservations would be a guarantee of 
water for irrigation for the valleys below 


1The late Senator Hearst, within a year before his 
death, declared himself in conversation as in favor of a 
general reservation of the upper altitudes of the Sierra. 
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that would be of inestimable value. 
The influence of the sequoias on the 
supply of water in the streams is greater 
than that of any other conifers, both by 
remarkably wide-spreading branches 
and dense foliage, and by their spring- 
holding rootbeds. Indeed, if these Sierra 
sequoias had no other value but that of 
water preserves, they would in this cli- 
mate be serving one of the most useful 
purposes to which a tree can be called. 

It would be hard to say on which 
ground the argument is strongest for 
the reservation and preservation of 
these almost immortal trees, — whether 
from the hard, cold, dollars-and-cents 
point of view of their moisture preserv- 
ing qualities in a State of continuous 
summer aridity, or from the sentimental 
one, due to their height, three hundred 
to three hundred and fifty feet ; their 
girth, sixty to ninety feet; their age, 
2500 to 3500 years ; or to the deeply-to- 
be-regretted fact that here only, in all of 
the world, these gigantic tree relics of a 
long-gone age and of a once widely dis- 
persed and numerous species now exist. 

I do not here speak at length of their 
grace and beauty, for which they are 
more remarkable than for anything else. 
Trees of unequaled height, age, and 
beauty, have been wantonly destroyed 
in the Sierra Nevada, without any effort 
being made to stop such vandalism. 
There has been neither the shadow of 
sense or profit in the most of this des- 
truction. Sheep-herders perpetrated the 
most of it, setting fire as I have said to 
the woods, to burn out underbrush and 
make room for better pastures. They 
did not mean to burn the big trees and 
other timber, but they knew that that 
was likely to happen, and it did not cost 
them a shadow of regret when it did. 
Heretofore there has been no punish- 
ment for such devilish vandalism. There 
is not a State or county law forbidding 
this destruction. I repeat that those 
who are guilty of it contribute not one 
dollar either in taxes or pasture rent to 
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national, State, or county government. 
The government is the owner of those 
woods, but it has paid no more attention 
to their preservation or its ownership of 
them than if their presence was a curse. 

I have spoken of the aridity of the cli- 
mate of many portions of this State, but 
the dry, hot sunshine acting on the rich 
soil of the San Joaquin Valley is the 
greatest factor in making that region 
one of the richest fruit-growing districts 
of the world. But the rainfall is scant, 
and has generally to be supplemented 
by irrigation. The rainfall will be much 
more scant, however, and irrigation im- 
possible, if water, by the destruction of 
the Sierra forests, is to be sent down in 
brief, headlong torrents, instead of slow- 
ly in summer streams. All the world 
has a right and title to these trees, as it 
has to the Yosemite and King’s River 
cafions, Niagara, the Yellowstone, the 
glaciers, and the steep mountain-bound- 
ed and black-water lanes of Alaska, and 
to all regions, indeed, in which nature 
has apparently exhausted her prolific ef- 
forts to produce what is awe-inspiring 
and sublime. The world’s title to such 
scenery could not be proved up legally, 
but it is solid, nevertheless, in the high- 
est sense. 

Here in our big tree groves, with King 
Sequoia leading off, and his nearly equal- 
ly lofty and portly brethren, the sugar- 
pine and the yellow pine, and the incense 
cedar beside him, admiration and won- 
der are not allowed to rest content by 
the exhibition of one race of coniferous 
giants only. On the trunks of the trees 
named, the average sized coniferous 
trees of Norway and Canada might be 
set as branches, and would only in length 
and girth be of sufficient size to figure 
in that secondary office. Are these trees 
not worth saving for themselves alone, 
and for their value in a climatic sense? 
It seems ridiculous to ask these ques- 
tions. If they are to be saved, action 
cannot be too speedily taken for their 
preservation. 

Thomas Magee. 

















A MOVEMENT has lately been started in Los An- 
geles toward the establishment of a working society 
for Mission preservation. It is purposed to raise a 
fund for this object, and to create a popular senti- 
ment that in itself will go far toward the accomplish- 
ment of the ends of the society. Much has been 
written and much more said and felt about the dis- 
creditable way in which these picturesque monu- 
ments have been allowed to fall into ruin, even 
where they have not been actually despoiled. Still 
worse have been some of the unintelligent attempts 
at restoration, or those where the means at hand 
have been so inadequate that they have failed to ac- 
complish the desired result. Shingles and white- 
wash have damaged the venerable buildings more 
than time and tempest, or even than the vandal him- 
self who takes the consecrated bells to hang them 
in his dooryard, and the fountain basins to use as 
sheep-troughs, 


THE title to these buildings, of course, vests in the 
Roman Catholic Church, and to alienate it would re- 
quire a dispensation from the Pope; therefore the 
society, it is understood, makes no part of its aim 
the acquirement of ownership in the Missions. It is 
purposed to raise a fund, to be expended under the 
direction of a board of trustees, on which board the 
Catholics are to have due representation, but no pre- 
ponderance. No money will be expended except 
upon guarantee that it shall accomplish its purpose, 
a promise that the buildings restored shall be kept 
in the best condition to preserve their historic inter- 
est. What can be done has been shown in the case 
of one or two Missions, notably that of San Juan 
Capistrano. Here the old tiles were carefully re- 
moved, the rotting beams beneath exchanged for 
new ones, and the tiles replaced so exactly that to 
outward seeming ro change had been made. But 
the dangerous sag and threat of collapse was gone, 
and the old buildings made good for a century more. 


IT is not to be charged against the people of the 
parishes containing these Mission buildings that they 
have been altogether indifferent to their preservation, 
but in most cases they are poor people, and even 
their priests have little more of wealth or power. 
The promise has been made that in most cases an 
abundance of willing hands will be furnished to do 
the society’s work on the buildings, provided the 
materials are furnished and proper direction given. 
This is a Los Angeles movement, and it is fitting that 
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Southern California should take the lead in this work, 
since it holds most of the old Mission buildings ; but 
it is certain that there are people all over the State 
who will be glad to co-operate in so good a scheme. 
The OVERLAND is ready to do all it can to help it, 
and in future numbers will have more to say on the 
subject. 


A BILL is before Congress that will, if passed, rem- 
edy one of the strangest inequities of our postal rates. 
It allows all second-class matter to be sent at pound 
rates to local addresses. At present a magazine like 
the OVERLAND may be sent by its publishers to New 
York or New Orleans, and delivered at the rate of 
one cent a pound,— a little less than a cent a copy. 
But to send the magazine across Montgomery Street 
by local carrier a two-cent stamp must be used. This 
rule is not applied to weekly publications ; they go 
by pound rates in both cases. Asa class, monthly 
periodicals are as instructive and valuable, and should 
be encouraged as much as weeklies. It is a large 
item to magazines,— this extra cent a copy on all the 
local list, —and aside from the money loss the inequity 
is in itself objectionable. 


The OVERLAND appears this month just in time to 
greet the delegates to the Editorial Convention. The 
coming to California of so large a body of editors and 
proprietors of newspapers is an important event,— 
hardly less important than the holding in San Fran- 
cisco of one of the great political conventions. That, 
it is true, would have drawn a much larger number 
of persons than the eight hundred or so guests that 
are to come; but they would not on the average have 
been people of so much standing and influence, and 
amid the turmoils of a presidential nomination they 
would have had little time or thought to give to other 
matters. The present visitors are trained observers, 
and men that are accustomed to give the results of 
their observations to a large public. They will often 
be asked while here, ‘‘ What do you think of Cali- 
fornia ?” and they will reply courteously, as guests 
should. But when they have reached their homes 
again, and sit down in cold blood to put on paper 
what they have seen, there may be more cause on 
our part for apprehension. It is too late, however, to 
attempt the tenting of such holes in our coats as we 
may be conscious of. Our guests are pretty certain 
to be convinced that in respect of its hospitality 
at all events, California, as Emerson said of Yo- 
semite, “‘ comes up to the brag.” 
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Fragment of Minnermus. 
Translated from the Greek. 

Whene’er the rosy-fringéd dawn departs from out the 
deep, 

And climbs with glowing silv’ry feet the azure path- 
way steep, 

Bright Helios without delay must to his daily round, 

Then neither for himself nor steeds can welcome rest 
be found. 

But when he draws the weary rein in sweet Hesper- 
ian shade, 

His head upon a hollow couch in restful sleep is laid, 

A couch all bright and beautiful, most glorious to be- 
hold, 

Wrought by the Fire-god’s skillful hands from treas- 
ured shining gold. 

This bzars him o’er the crested waves into the East- 
ern land 

’Tis there his wing-swifc chariot and fiery horses 
stand 

Until has come the morning light, the mother of the 
day, 

And he must mount again his car and hold his daily 
way. 

Jessie Norton. 


An Old Mining Song. 
BEATRICE, NEBRASKA, March 30, 1892. 
THE OVERLAND MONTHLY, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Gents: 

As an old Californian of the early ‘‘ Fifties,” I 
still have an abiding love for Eldorado and the land 
of gold. Though not a subscriber to ‘‘ THE OVER- 
LAND,” I never lose the opportunity to secure a stray 
copy from the news stands when offered The April 
number is especially an attractive one, not alone for 
its general excellence, but especially for the article 
on ‘* Old Calaveras.” 

The story recalled some incidents passing under 
my own observation in the mines along the Yuba, in 
*52, °53, and up to ’60, which may some day be in- 
flicted upon you in the form of a sketch. 

Just at present my mind reverts to an old song of 
the early days, which I have not seen in print for 
many years. It will possibly be a reminder to some 
of the ‘* Argonauts ” with whom it was quite popular 
then. The title was: 

A Life by the Cabin Fire. 
(Air, A Life on the Ocean Wave.) 


A life by the cabin fire, 
A home in the northern mines ; 
We ’ll make a pile and retire, 
Won’t that be charming, fine. 
We ’ll roam the Sierra Nevadas 
And kill the grizzly bear, 
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And send the fur back to the ladies, 
For overcoats how it will wear. 


We built us a cabin so fine, 

And got grub to last us a while ; 
Commenced in the morning to mine, 
But at night fell short of a pile. 

We soon had a row in the camp, 
For no one was willing to cook, 

We kicked out a miserable scamp, 
And we did it as neat as a book. 


The rest of us couldn’t agree 
On the manner of setting the ‘‘ Tom,” 
And it was just as I knew it would be, 
Before we started from home. 
The doctor would give us advice, 
And the lawyer would argue the point ; 
But we couldn’t get rid of our lice, 
No matter how often we’d oint. 


We hung ona kettle of beans, 
The diet we miners admire ; 
* Twas the last of our grub and our means, 
And they tipped ove into the fire. 
So then we divided the tools, 
And each took a different route ; 
Concluded we’d acted like fools, 
But none of us died of the gout. 


The doctor and lawyer combined, 

And ‘twas agreed the doctor should kill ; 
And the lawyer came on behind 

To collect the exorbitant bill. 
The preacher could not make a pile, 

For the gospel he came out to preach ; 
He fiddled and gambled a while, 

But money kept out of his reach. 


The cabin is no longer in sight, 
That stood on the western slope ; 
We left it for nothing but spite, 
For that was our only hope. 
The rest of the party went home, 
Disgusted with what they had seen, 
While I was left behind to roam. 
Oh, wasn’t I wonderful green. 


Please bear in mind that I lay no claim to being 
the author of the foregoing. I do not recollect who 
the author was. The song was a very popular one 
in the Feather River, Yuba, Grass Valley and 
Nevada City mining camps in the “ Fifties,” and its 
reproduction in the OVERLAND might harrow up 
some old soul whose voice rent the pine-laden air of 
the mountains, in response to the old mining cry of 
**O-h-h J-0-0-e” as it reverberated along the hills of 
Red ‘Dog, Donkeyville, Hangtown, Coyoteville and 
Nevada City, in the days of the Long Tom and 
Cradle. Yours for Catifornia, 

S. S. PETERS. 
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Tsurayuki’s ‘Tosa Nikki.”’ 


In a ** Translator’s Note,” Mrs. Flora Best Harris 
—an occasional contributor to the OVERLAND, by 
the way,— explains the original of the little sketch 
that she has translated with the title of Log of a 
Japanese Journey.1 The writer, Tsurayuki, is one 
of the classical writers of old Japan, who was born 
near the close of the gth century, and died near the 
close of the roth. His distinction is that in an age 
when it was the custom for native scholars to write 
exclusively in Chinese, he chose the use of Japanese, 
— like Chaucer in early English, nearly half a thous- 
and years later. The comparison makes us realize 
the antiquity of the Japanese literature — a poet who 
wrote half a thousand years before Chaucer, and 
wrote with a finish, a literary sophistication, suggest- 
ive in its small way more of the Elizabethan age than 
of Chaucer’s ! 

The Japanese language, it seems, was in those 
days of Chinese affectation peculiarly the property of 
women ; and therefore,— as well as by way of a play- 
ful conceit, —Tsurayuki writes in the person of a 
woman. Nothing could be more simple, delicate, 
and likable than the little itinerary. It is a simple 
diary of a journey by boat — traveling with oar and 
sail — from the province of Tosa to the capital, Kioto. 
The translator seems to accept it as a literal account 
of an actual journey. The voyagers met no adven- 
tures at all, beyond getting caught in a squall once, 
and being obliged to sacrifice to the propitiation of 
the local deity the author’s beloved mirror, (he was 
called upon for his most valued possession; and 
though he suggested his eyeballs, he concluded that 
as he had two of them, and only one mirror, it per- 
haps met the description best). They were, how- 
ever, detained most tediously by contrary winds or 
rough weather, for the litttle bark evidently did not 
dare to sail m any but gentle breezes. In these 
times of waiting they would lie day after day insome 
remote cove, and the chief means of beguiling te- 
dium was to make verses. These little poems are 
scattered through the pages in great numbers. Each 
one properly consists of a single stanza. A few are 
represented as having been composed by a child. 
Some of the sailors’ songs also are quoted. The lit- 
tle book is illustrated with pictures by Toshio Aoki, 
which must have been interesting in the original, but 
are poorly reproduced,—or rather, are unfitted for 
the process that has been used. A thread of pathos 
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1 Log of a Japanese Journey. By Tsurayuki. 
lated by Flora Best Harris. Meadville, Pa.: 
Vincent. 1891. 


runs through the whole, in the grief of the writer for 
a littke daughter who died just before the voyage 
began. 

To give an idea of the way a Japanese gentleman 
of the time of Alfred would keep a journal, take the 
following. A lady of rank, dwelling near the port 
where they were lying detained, had sent them a 
present of a great quantity of sea fish, accompanied 
by the usual complimentary stanza. 


‘* The good cheer was distributed among the ship’s 
company, even the children receiving their share, and 
a great feast was made, at which all indulged to sa- 
tiety. The vulgar sailors, in fact, made drums o 
their over-full stomachs, and went around beating 
them and sporting in such fashion as to startle old 
ocean itself; so that the waves rose high in alarm of 
their pranks. While they were in this frolicsome 
mocd, many and varied were the amusing things that 
enlivened the occasion. 

‘* Today, also, someone whose name I have forgot- 
ten but which I will write down when recalled, 
brought for our behoof a box containing luncheon. 

He evidently came intending to make a po- 
etic effort, and being sorry on our account that wind 
and waves were so unpropitious, as he gazed upon 
the rising billows, this poem was the outcome of his 
musings : 

*** As ye speed o’er ocean sweeping, 
Louder than the white waves leaping 
With their roar, my voice of weeping, 

While I linger far behind.” 

In good sooth, I laugh as I think what an uncon- 
scionably loud voice his must needs be. I do not 
know and cannot affirm definitely whether his poetry 
and the viands he gave us were good or not. Every- 
body exclaimed ; ‘A fine poem!” but nobody made 
any effort to compose one in response to it. 

What with eating and drinking the cheer provided 
for us, night wore on until it grew quite late, and 
the gentleman then took leave, saying, ‘ As I shall 
not visit the ship again, I will bid you farewell. 
Speed safely on your journey.’ 

‘*The child of a certain passenger on the ship 
said, just after this gentleman’s departure, ‘I'll 
make a poem in reply.’ Her parents, much sur- 
prised, answered, ‘ An amusing tale you tell us in- 
deed! If you can compose a stanza, do so at once.’ 
‘We will stop the person who has just taken his 
leave,’ added they; but he was not to be found, hav- 
ing already gone some distance, no doubt. 

“* Although the little girl had really made a stanza, 
she bashfully refused to repeat it at first ; but at 
length, after strong urging on the part of her friends, 
uttered words to this effect :— 

‘** From the sleeve of the departing, 
From the sleeves of those who stay, 
Floweth down a stream of tear-drops — 

Well-a-day ! 
’ T is these tears—I can but think— 
(Not the brine of surf and spray) 
Bathing thus the ocean’s brink.’ 
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“« Whether these lines are intrinsically so interest- 
ing, or whether they seem meritorious only to me, 
because composed by own dear child, I do not 
know. In my opinion they are unusually good, not 
only for a child, but if composed by a grown woman 
would do her no discredit. Whether it would be 
well or ill to give them to the person who has lately 
left us, I cannot determine ; at all events I have cor- 
rected the poem and laid it away.” 

The translation, Mrs. Harris tells us, is as nearly 
literal as the differences in the two languages 
allowed. 


Silver. 

To find an Anti-Free-Silver-Coinage man in Col- 
orado is like finding a four-leaved clover. To find 
as clear a statement as this! is doubly refreshing. 

Mr. Ehrich treats the subject historically and argu- 
mentatively ; he shows that the universal experience 
in this country has been that bimetalism is impossible, 
that gold has driven out silver and silver has driven 
out gold, and that the two have never circulated 
side by side. The experience of France and Mexico 
is called on to prove the same thing: 

He then shows what would be the result of un- 
limited silver coinage. It would make bimetalism 
less likely of adoption in European countries should 
it be adopted here alone, because this country would 
absorb the world’s surplus stock of silver, and the 
supply of gold would flow to Europe. Instead of a 
gold standard or a double standard we should have 
a silver standard. The silver dollar being worth less 
than the gold dollar prices would rise, until they 
adjusted themselves to the new standard. As prices 
rise capital falls in value, and the result would be a 
loss of about one-fifth of the capital in the country. 
This would cause the most extensive disturbance of 
business, and the hardest times this country has yet 
seen. Such in brief is the outline of the effects of 
free coinage, and his arguments are supported by 
facts that are absolutely conclusive. 

So clear is his exposition that it is somewhat sur- 
prising to find the author declaring himself a bimet- 
alist. He urges universal bimetalism at a ratio that 
shall keep both silver and gold in circulation. Yet 
in his exposition of the course of events when uni- 
versal bimetalism practically obtained, he shows 
almost conclusively that no such ratio can be fixed. 
Silver and gold have always fluctuated violently with 
regard to each other. It is not alone that silver 
rises and falls in value, or that gold rises and falls ; 
they do not go together, and no ratio can be fixed 
that will overcome these fluctuations. 

It is a minor oversight that Mr. Ehrich omits to 
mention the fact that the coinage law of 1837 estab- 
lished the ratio of silver to gold at 15.988 : I, instead 
of 16: 1 as it was under the law of 1834. It is more 
unfortunate that in a book intended principally for 
those unfamiliar with such subjects, 1870 should 
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1 The Question of Silver. 
1892. 
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have been printed 1970 in the table, page 55, and 
145% should have been printed 45 on page 62. 
The corrections are obvious, but they are apt to be 
confusing to one unaccustomed to such questions. 

Just at the present time when the free silver mania 
is most prevalent, the book’cannot but have a good 
effect ; and though it contains nothing particularly 
new, it is to be more highly recommended to the 
general reader than any other exposition of the sub- 
ject we have seen. 


A Bird Book. 

Olive Thorne Miller is one of the best writers for 
the non-scientific public on bird life. John Bur- 
roughs and Bradford Torrey have not more love for 
the subject, and but little more of literary power, 
**In Nesting Time” and ‘‘ Bird Ways” taught us to 
expect much from her, and in her latest volume, 
Little Brothers of the Air? repeats their charm. The 
special theme of this volume is the studies she has 
Inade into the habits — more than habits, the char- 
acters, —of the little birds as they first leave the nest. 
The spirit of her quest is best shown by an extract :— 

‘* Didst ever, dear reader, sit in one position on a 
camp-stool without a back, with head thrown back, 
and eyes fixed on one small bird thirty feet from the 
ground, afraid to move or turn your eyes lest you 
miss what you are waiting for, while the sun moves 
steadily on till his hottest rays pour through some 
opening directly upon you; while mosquitoes sing 
about your ears (would that they sang only !), and 
flies buzz noisily before your face; while birds flit 
past, and strange notes sound from behind; while 
rustling in the dead leaves at your feet suggests 
snakes, and a crawling on your neck: proclaims spi- 
ders? If you have not, you can never appreciate the 
enthusiasms of a bird student, nor realize what neck- 
breaks and other discomforts one will cheerfully en- 
dure to witness the first flight of a nestling.” 

Blessed are we common mortals, then, in having 
so tireless a student as the author to do all this for us. 
Better, could we do it for ourselves, but that, to mul- 
titudes cribbed in the city, is not possible. And 
when we can get out into the woods, as such books 
entice us almost irresistibly to do, we know so much 
better where to look and what to look for after 
reading them. 


Atlantis Arisen. 


Seldom has more industry been put on a book 
descriptive of any part of our country than Mrs. 
Victor has given to her A/¢/antis Arisen.® The title 
in her view is appropriate to Oregon and Washing- 
ton, the great Northwest that is rising suddenly in 
the Western Sea to a splendor that will eclipse the 


2 Little Brothers of the Air. By Olive Thorne Miller. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Company: 1892. 
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Lost Atlantis of fable. It must be conceded that 
she makes a strong case. 

She begins with history, and tells in a rapid chap- 
ter or two of the explorers that left their names, and 
many of them their bones as well, on these coasts 
and waters. Then she takes her readers up the 
Columbia River, with much fine word painting of its 
glories ; and after that she takes each State in turn, 
and describes it county by county, almost hamlet by 
hamlet. ‘ Resources, development, natural beauties, 
nothing is left untold. The larger cities, Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle, and the like, are given whole 
chapters, and it is not to be discovered that she has 
any bias in favor of any one of these rival communi- 
ties. She holds the scales with admirable justness, 
and gives to each its due meed of praise. Since 
Winthrop’s ‘‘ Canoe and Saddle ” there has been no 
book descriptive of these regions that is satisfactory, 
and the few years past have wrought revolution in 
their social status 

Mrs. Victor’s book will soon be outstripped by 
the development that is going on, and will have to 
be written again, but for the present it is thoroughly 
satisfactory. 

The greatest lack that the reader finds isa good 
map of each of the States, and an index. 


Briefer Notice. 


Merry Tales\— This little collection, being by 
Mark Twain, ought to be worthy of extended notice ; 
but all the tales have been printed before in various 
journals, and as everyone reads Mark Twain’s sto- 
ries as soon as they come out, there is the less left to 
be said about them now. Most of them are what we 
expect of his later work,— amusing without being 
laughable, thoroughly good writing and good read- 
ing, and admirable illustrations of the abundantly 
proved fact that one can be funny without being at 
allcoarse. It is unfortunate for the comment, how- 
ever, that one of them, (that about the railroad trip 
in a close car, with a supposed corpse, but really with 
a box of Limburger cheese,) 2s coarse, and yet is the 
very one that compels a smile in the midst of one’s 
indignation that Mark Twain should do such a 
thing ; for he certainly knows better. ‘‘ The Cam- 
paign that Failed,” an account perhaps only slightly 
high-colored of his experiences in trying to be a sol- 
dier early in the war, is doubtless the best thing in 
the little collection. 

The Man from Mars *is the latest contribution 
to Utopia literature. The machinery used in this 
case to get into the ideal world offers certain ad- 
vantages over the prophetic method, in that it frees 
the imagination of the writer from even the perma- 


1Merry Tales. By Mark Twain. New York: Chas. 


L. Webster: 1892. 


2 The Man from Mars. Bv Thomas Slot. San Fran- 
“cersco: Bacon & Company: 1891. 
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nent physical conditions of the earth, and allows 
him to reconstruct the environment as well as man- 
kind. This- freedom, however, is not gained with- 
out corresponding loss of verisimilitude, and there is 
so much the less air of possibility about the picture 
that Mr. Blot draws. The visitor from Mars is not 
a tactful person, and blurts out his criticisms of 
earthly things in a tone of patronizing superiority. 
The Martian system is a sort of mixture of Bellamy 
and Ingersoll ; for by the overthrow of ecclesiastical 
institutions is the greatest gain to be looked for,— 
according to this book. 

Contes Choisis.2—In this series there comes to us 
a very convenient little edition of George Ohnet’s 
Chant du Cygne. In this form the best of French 
story writers can reach those educated people of 
America’who do not feel that they have time for a 
long French romance, but would like to taste a dainty 
bit of clean French literature. 
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